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Keys to Sales Success in Canada 


By Walter F. Wyman, General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company 
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H caco 


TRIBUNE 


first build reader-faith by means of its 


EFORE any newspaper becomes a 
valuable advertising medium it must 


news columns. 


The Commercial Appeal employs every 
facility and invention known to science so 
that its columns may be first to tell the 
news of the world—that is one reason why 
it now enjoys a greater circulation than 
ever before in its history. With its six 
news wires (Associated Press, Universal 
Press, Chicago Tribune, International 
News), its radio station, W. M. C., its aero 
news service and its territorial, national 
and international correspondents, The 
Commercial Appeal and Evening Appeal 
are consistently first, with the news, in the 
mid-South. 


A newspaper that enjoys reader-faith is 
the best advertising medium obtainable. 
For contact with the great Mississippi Valley 
region and the prosperous mid-South, use 
the paper whose reader interest is faith- 


built. 


More Sunday circulation than any other South- 
ern newspaper ; 

More Daily circulation than any other Southern 
newspaper ; 

More Combination, morning and evening circu- 

lation than any other Southern newspaper. 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper’—An Institution 

since 1840—Net Paid Circulation as of Nov. Ist, 
1928 

Daily Evening 

111,223 71,162 


Sunday 
145,238 
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Perhaps ‘advertising 
could helpjus -------: 


| 
pus wit 


/ 


Manufacturers of products that 
“can’t be advertised” will want 
to read this executive’s story. 


, | 


O you feel that your product 

lacks the vital spark of in- 
terest that would make it a 
fitting subject for good advertis- 
ing copy—that there is no way 
to apply advertising successfully 
‘to your sales? 


Then we should like to send you 
an article, reprinted from a re- 
cent issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, and written by one of 
our clients who, in the words 
quoted above, states the attitude 
of his company seven years ago. 


“We had been twenty-eight years 
reaching our 1921 volume of 
sales,” his article says. “Since 
then our sales have _ nearly 
iripled and we credit advertising 
with a large part of this phenom- 
enal growth.” 


The article tells just how this 
growth was accomplished, and is 
brimful of practical information 
for sales executives—particularly 
for those who feel that the na- 
ture of their product prohibits 
the effective use of advertising as 
a sales stimulant. 


Any sales manager may have a 
copy of “How Advertising Tripled 
the Sales of a Business That 
Couldn’t Be Advertised.” 


THE 
GREEN & VAN SANT 
CGomMPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
First National Bank Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


They Say That— 


C. E. WiLson, president and general 
manager of the Delco-Remy Corpora- 
tion for the past four years, has been 
appointed assistant to ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, JR. president of General 
Motors Corporation. Until January, 
Mr. Wilson will supervise the reorgan- 
ization of the Delco-Remy Corporation. 
F. C. KROEGER has become assistant 
general manager of Delco-Remy, di- 
rectly in charge of operations in 
plants 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9. R. J. 
EMMERT will have charge of plant 7 
in Dayton, and F. S. KIMMERLING, 
plant 3 in Anderson and the Guide 
Motor Lamp Plant in Cleveland. 


EvA WARE BECKWITH has become 
stylist for the Royal Worcester Corset 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
For six years, Mrs. Beckwith was vice- 
president, secretary and sales manager 
for Powis-Brown, Inc., makers of 
hand-made silk and cotton underwear. 
JEROME SILL, who has been in the 
sales promotion department of Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company, has joined 
Royal Worcester as manager of sales 
promotion, succeeding CLAYTON B. 
WHITNEY, advertising manager, re- 
signed. 


R. T. HopcGkIns, for a number of 
years general sales manager of the 
Studebaker Corporation and vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Motor Truck Com- 
pany, has joined the sales department 
of the Durant Motors in an executive 


capacity. 


WILMER H. Corpes has been promot- 
ed from assistant advertising manager 
to advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company of Chicago. 
He succeeds BURLEY B. AYERS, retired. 


RICHARD B. FRANKEN has resigned as 
professor of marketing at New York 
University to take charge of sales pro- 


motion of the E. F. Hauserman Com- 
pany, Cleveland, makers of steel par- 
titions. 

ROBERT S. ALTSHULER, formerly 
head of his own advertising service in 
New York City, is now director of 
marketing of that company. 


T. D. ScarFF has become assistant 
general manager of the Chicago office 
of the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company. Mr. Scarft 
was transferred to Chicago two years 
ago to take charge of the lamp busi- 
ness of middle-west utilities, after hav- 
ing been for a number of years with 
the Buckeye Division of the National 
Lamp Works. 


Harry B. O'BRIEN, vice-president and 
general manager of the International 
Silver Company’s factory at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, will join the Gor- 
ham Manufacturing Company at Prov- 
idence, January 1, as vice-president in 
charge of advertising. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
has established two new permanent of- 
fices, in Los Angeles and Seattle—the 
former at 1361 South Figueroa Street, 
under Roy Cross and the latter at 321 
South Pine Street, under MARSHALL 
COOLEDGE. G. C. MCMULLEN remains 
as district manager at the company’s 
San Francisco office. 


Valentine & Company, makers of 
Valspar and other finishing materials, 
have inaugurated an aeronautical de- 
partment headed by LANcpon B. 
VALENTINE, vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

A. IRVING Boyer, JR., formerly of the 
British Royal Flying Corps, is special 
representative. 

Valentine & Company have de 
veloped all types of airplane finishing 
materials for wood, metal and wings. 
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More Facts and Less Bunk 
in Letters to Salesmen 


USINESS recently called me to 

a small town in Southern Ohio. 

After completing both my day’s 

mission and the evening meal at 
the town’s single hotel, there was 
nothing much left for me to do but 
sit around the hotel lobby and wait for 
the nine o'clock train. 

The man in the chair to my right 
soon proved to be a salesman—a dis- 
gruntled salesman who wanted to talk. 
I let him. He said: 

“I’m goin’ to quit. I’m sick and 
tired of working for such a house. 
Here I am away off in a strange town, 
several hundred miles from home, 
where no one cares a rap whether I 
make good or fail. My competition 
the last few weeks has been fierce, 
but I wouldn’t mind that if the house 
gave me a little encouragement once 
in a while, in the form of a cheerful 
letter. Here I haven’t even heard 
from them in the last ten days. I 
suppose they think there’s nothing to 
write about, but they might at least 
let me know that they know I’m still 
on the payroll. 

“What's doing at the plant? How 
does my work stack up with that of 
the other boys? Have any of my cus- 
tomers complained about anything? 
Has the house received any good tes- 
timonial letters? I’m part of that 
business, and I want to know what's 
going on. Even if they haven’t any- 
thing to tell me about, they might at 
least ask me occasionally how my 
health is, and wish me luck. I’m just 
human, and I’ll admit there are times, 
out on the road, when I get as lone- 
some as a stray pup. A friendly line 
from the office once a week would be 


BY NORMAN LEWIS 


Opinions and experiences of the sales executives of 
the Lockwood Brackett Company, Skinner Manu- 
facturing Company, Westcott Hosiery Mills, Henry 
L. Doherty & Company, Addressograph Company, 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, L. H. 
Gilmer Company and C. F. Church Manufacturing 
Company are presented in this article. Mr. Lewis 
was formerly a sales manager and is now vice-presi- 
dent of the Chappelow Advertising Company. 


a handshake across the miles, and I 
know it would inspire me to do better 
work.” 

This man was representing an old- 
established house, of reputed honesty 
and reliability. They would probably 
have been surprised and hurt if told 
that they were not doing the right 
thing by their salesmen. 

This same incident would apply to 
many other concerns. They seem to 
feel that when they hire a salesman 
he should by training and experience 
have acquired a nature as sensitive to 
abuse and neglect as a rhinoceros is 
to the prick of a pin. They say, figu- 
ratively and sometimes literally: “Here 
is your sample outfit, and route list, 
and a month’s expenses—the rest is 
up to you; now go to it,” and then 
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are sore if the salesman fails. I have 
found through investigation that this 
condition is a common one. 

Cnce, when I was a sales manager, 
I hired a corking good salesman, who 
had been with one of our competitors, 
and came to me of his own accord. 
He said he wanted to be with a con- 
cern that took an interest in its men. 
He had talked with one of our other 
boys, who had evidently been loud in 
his praise of the treatment accorded 
him. After looking into the record 
of this applicant I immediately hired 
him, frankly surprised at my luck in 
getting him, because he was a very 
high-grade salesman. . He told me 
afterwards that the thing that had 
finally led him to leave the firm was 

(Continued on page 696) 


“If You Want to Build Sales, 


PLAN! PLAN! PLAN!” 


—R. H. Grant 


The man who built Chevrolet sales up from a quarter 
million in 1924 to 1,225,000 in 1928 discusses the far- 
sighted policies responsible for this outstanding record. 


HE National Cash Register 

Company was just introducing 

its line of cash registers for 

department stores and was 
meeting with as much sales resistance 
as might have been expected in break- 
ing what was then an ultra-conserva- 
tive market. It was doing many 
things to overcome this sales resistance, 
among them being that of inviting 
groups of representative department 
store men to Dayton for a presentation 
of the new device. 

Then one day, when a group of 
Chicago credit men had been invited 
down for such a presentation, it was 
found at the last moment that the 
man who was to have made the 
presentation was unavoidably absent. 

What to do! We omit the hasty 
conferences that must have been called 
and the desperate expedients that 
must have been suggested and come 
directly to the result. A young clerk 
who had been taking care of the rec- 
ords in that department was chosen 
to make the presentation, and he made 
it. He made it so well, in fact, that 
his superiors were persuaded it would 
be a good idea to let him go out and 
present the new line to the trade. 


Growing Up in Selling 


“That was the first speech I ever 
made outside of college and probably 
the best speech I ever made,” R. H. 
Grant now relates with a reminiscent 
smile over the thought of his early 
aggressiveness, for he was the young 
clerk who made that now famous 
presentation. 

With that auspicious beginning 
young Grant became a salesman and 
his career has since been quite as im- 
pressive as was that first sales talk 
of his. From that beginning he 


mounted steadily and rapidly to the 
heights of his profession; general sales 
manager of the National Cash Register 


BY D. G BAIRD 


Company, president and general man- 
ager of the Delco-Light Company and 
then vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company. 
While he is too modest to boast 
of his own achievements, Mr. Grant's 
unbroken record of success in this field 
marks him as an outstanding example 
of the “born sales promoter,” whom 
he admires so much and who, he says, 
is the rarest of all types of executives. 
Regardless of what he was born, 
however, we at least know when, 
where and under what circumstances. 
He was born November 26, 1878, in 
Epswitch, Massachusetts, a son of 


Grant explains Chevro- 
let’s sales success under 
his direction in terms of 
these eight factors: 


1. A quality product at a 
low price 

2. Contact points scientif- 
ically placed 

3. A fair deal for the dealer 

4. Provision for sales direc- 
tion and stimulus 

§. The right car at the right 
place at the right time 

6. Suitable recognition for 
everyone who deserves it 

7. A good advertising job 
and a big one 

8. High grade service at 
uniform prices, available 
every where 
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parents in fairly well-to-do circum- 
stances. At any rate, he didn’t have 
to take a job at $1.50 or so a week 
when he was only a lad, as so many 
others who later became leaders did. 
Young Grant never had to worry 
about a job until he graduated from 
Harvard, which took place in 1901. 
Then he took up a training course 
with the New England Telephone 
Company in Boston, where he te- 
mained for three years. 

Meanwhile a friend of his had gone 
down to Dayton and secured a job 
with the National Cash Register Com- 
pany and he wanted young “Dick” to 
join him, which the latter did in May, 
1904. 


Cash Registers for Sale 


The young clerk had been there only 
about six months when he made the 
fateful presentation mentioned above 
and immediately afterward became a 
salesman. He soon demonstrated his 
ability to sell and was placed in charge 
of the department store division until 
1907, when he was sent to St. Louis 
to take charge of the branch there. 
Later he held similar positions in At- 
Janta and in Philadelphia. As a 
branch manager, or “‘office manager,” 
as this company designates such ex- 
ecutives, it was his duty to promote 
sales, train salesmen and help his sales- 
men in their work. He spent about 
nine-tenths of his time in handling 
big deals and helping his salesmen 
close sales, he said. 

That he earned a favorable record 
as a branch manager is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1910, he was called 
back to Dayton to ‘“‘re-promote’’ the 
department store division. It was 
then that he worked out and put over 
the elaborate cash register system now 
employed by the largest department 
stores of the country. 

In this position he ranked as assist- 


“A definite pro- 
gram is essential 
and that program 
should begin with 
the kind of prod- 
uct to sell,” says 
Mr. Grant. 


ant sales manager, but was also sales 
promotion manager, director of sales 
education and closer-in-chief of his 
division. 

In 1913 he was made general sales 
manager. 

In 1915 a group of progressive 
men formed the Delco-Light Company 
and, in looking about for a man 
capable of organizing and directing 
the ambitious project which they had 
in view, selected R. H. Grant as gen- 
eral manager. 

“At that time there were probably 
fifty manufacturers in the farm light- 
ing field who were selling just a few 
plants—perhaps not more than 5,000 
or 10,000 a year all together,’ Mr. 
Grant said. ‘“‘We started right in to 
make a business of farm lighting. We 
created a national sales organization 
and began selling at the rate of about 
25,000 plants a year. It was just a 
case of intensive cultivation of an al- 
most virgin field.” 


Chevrolet’s Expansion 


Time passed and the General 
Motors Corporation bought the Delco- 
Light Company. Mr. Grant remained 
as president and general manager. 
Then in 1921 General Motors moved 
Frigidaire to Dayton and merged it 
with Delco-Light, and Mr. Grant 
started the electric refrigerator on its 
way to its present position as a mod- 
etn household necessity. 

Thus to R. H. Grant belongs the 
credit for establishing the first sales 
orce of national importance in the 
‘arm lighting industry and in the elec- 
trical refrigeration field. 


But there was an 
even greater task 
ahead of him. The 
Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany had been organ- 
ized im 1911 and 
bought out by General Motors in 
1918, and by 1923—more than 11 
years—had produced nearly as many 
cars as it has produced in 1928 alone. 
It was producing somewhere around 
a quarter of a million cars a year 
when, in May, 1924, R. H. Grant be- 
came vice-president and general sales 
manager and immediately set to work 
to build up the sales organization 
which today probably has no equal in 
the motor car field. 

In 1925 the volume jumped to more 
than 500,000 cars and made Chevrolet 
the world’s largest manufacturer of 
three-speed transmission cars, a posi- 
tion which it has held consistently. 

In 1926 a $10,000,000 expansion 
program brought the production ca- 
pacity to a million cars a year. Sales 
for 1928 will approximate a million 
and a quarter, or just about a million 
more than were being sold when Mr. 
Grant assumed charge of sales. 

“We started with a definite pro- 
gram, which is essential to the success 
of any sales organization,’ Mr. Grant 
said, in speaking of his work with 
Chevrolet. This program he sum- 
marized under the general head- 
ings of: 

1. A quality product at a low price 

2. Contact points scientifically 
placed 

3. A fair deal for the dealer 
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4. Provision for sales direction and 
stimulus 

5. The right car at the right place 
at the right time 

6. Suitable recognition of everyone 
concerned 

7. A good advertising job and a 
big one 

8. High-grade service, at uniform 
prices, available everywhere. 

“A definite program is essential and 

‘ 


| 


that program should begin with the 
kind of product to sell,” Mr. Grant 
said. ‘The production, engineering, 
finance and sales departments should 
work together in close harmony. The 
practice of handing the sales depart- 
ment a product to sell without giving 
it any voice whatever is absurd. It 
is folly to try to force sales when 
the product is not right. A sales man- 
ager could easily become a nuisance 
by meddling with problems of pro- 
duction, engineering and finance that 
do not concern him, but certainly he 
should have a voice in deciding prob- 
lems of those departments that also 
concern his department. I am speak- 
ing of just any sales department, of 
course. 

“In our case we did begin with 
the product and the production, en- 
gineering, finance wal sales depart- 
ments of this company always work 
very closely together, as they should. 

“Our contact points were selected 
after a very careful analysis of each 
territory, the aim being to give each 
dealer a potential market commen- 
surate with his ability to serve it. 

“Our next point was to treat dealers 
as we would like to be treated if we 
were dealers; to be frank and fair 
with them in every respect, to guard 
their territories, to help them safe- 

(Continued on page 696) 


There Are Plenty of BLIND 
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We still find proof of the existence of “blind spots” 


we ES, sir, out of every dollar 
of net sales it costs us only 
17 cents for our entire sales 


expense. I think that’s 
pretty good, don’t you?” 

The president of the successful 
Gadget Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
complacently settled back in his chair 
and stretched a mental right arm 6 
inches, patting his own mental back. 

Pretty good, huh? Well, the sales 
expense of the well-managed compa- 
nies of the gadget industry does run 
from 13 to 18 cents of the sales dollar. 

But, approximately 50 per cent of 
the total sales of the Gadget Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., are “‘nego- 
tiated sales.” Half the gadgets pro- 
duced are sold to one customer for 
incorporation as a part of this custom- 
et’s product. Once or twice a year the 
presidents of the costumer company and 
the Gadget Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., lunch together and decide on 
prices, quantities and deliveries. In- 
cidentally, the president of the customer 
company is also a director of the Gad- 
get Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Seventeen cents out of each sales 
dollar? Not at all! The real sales 
expense, as shown in Figure 1, is, of 
course, 34 cents out of each sales dol- 
lar received for the 50 per cent of 
the product which is sold to the trade 
by main strength and awkwardness, 
and not sold through negotiation. 

A far-fetched fictitious example? 
The Gadget company executives can- 


not be handling their work efficiently? 
No. The president of the Gadget 
Manufacturing Company is a shrewd, 
successful business man, as is proved 
by his bank balance. The Net Profits 
shown on the Operating Statements of 
the Gadget Manufacturing Company 
would turn the golf-tanned faces of 
nine out of ten executives a deep 
emerald green with envy, jealousy or 
what have you? 

Yet improvement is unquestionably 
possible with still greater net profits 
as a result. The misconception was 
caused by a blind spot in the presi- 
dent’s view of his sales situation. 

Contacts with many hundred busi- 
Mess enterprises force home the 
thought that such blind spots are the 
rule, not the exception. Each of the 
examples quoted is an actual case 
camouflaged to forestall a flood of 
letters from indignant manufacturers 
whose secret sales sins are thus spread 
to the light of day. 

It is true that many companies, dur- 


The sales manager Roe: 
who built the ae 
business from 4 
nothing to its 
present profitable 
basis has just 
been let out to 
make room for 
the _ president’s 
son 
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in Today’s Sales 


Fictitious in name only, The Gadget 
Manufacturing Company’s prob- 
lems are typical of many of indus- 
try’s self-made troubles. This light- 
hearted but none the less thought- 
ful description of some of the leaks 
in sales programs will show oppor- 
tunities for gathering together some 
of the loose threads in current sales 
programs. We all have “blind spots.” 


ing the three or four years just past, 
have put away the superstition that 
“more sales mean more profits.” It 
is true that many are attempting to 
determine the basic economic essentials 
for desired future profits. It is true 
that a new realization of the necessity 
for a scientific approach to the sales 
problem has gained headway. 
However, too many companies are 
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Programs 


BY LINCOLN 
LOTHERO?, 


Secretary, Bigelow, Kent, Willard 
& Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


applying for the higher degree of 
sales management before the initiatory 
degrees have been passed. It is well 
to take advantage of unlocking the 
higher mysteries of the science of 
sales management, but first the man- 
agement needs to don a clean shirt 
and collar and get its shoes shined; 
in other words, to face and correct 
such existing fallacious sales policies 
as may undermine sound sales de- 
velopment. 

Just as in the factory, production 
conditions must, in sound engineering 
practice, be standardized before time 
studies are made and rates are set, so 
the less tangible sales situation must 
be critically examined to determine the 
unhealthy policies or conditions which 
should be changed. 

Premises must be sound if deduc- 
tions are to be correct. Many of the 
fallacies mentioned below—many of 
the “blind spots’—have been dis- 
cussed ad nauseam, but we still find 
proof of their existence brought home 
to us with the gentle repetitive thud 
of the pile-driver hammer. Much has 
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Sketches 
- by Tousey 


One manufacturer points with pride to a 20 per cent increase 
in sales, whereas the industry as a whole has increased sales 25 
per cent 


been written of the lubricant qualities 
of banana peels, but thousands of vic- 
tims still slip on them. 

For example, one company manu- 
facturing connibbling pins points to a 
record of 20 per cent increases in sales 
and profits every year for the — five 
years. Obviously, the record is one 
of which to be proud. 

Or, wait a minute! Is it? Just 
what has the connibbling pin industry 
been doing as a whole during the last 
five years? 


A PIN CO 


WI! TOTAL SALES 
OF INDUSTRY 


1930 
1929 #3 1 
1928 
1927 48 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 


YY 
YY, 


0 1 2 3 4 5 
t MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
INDUSTRY SALES 
COMPANY SALES 


Fic. 2 


A comparative examination, illus- 
trated in Figure 2, shows that while 
the company has increased sales 20 per 
cent a year, the industry as a whole 
has been increasing 25 per cent each 
year. 
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Actually, the company has not even 
been holding its own share of busi- 
ness, and, according to the projected 
sales line A B, is not planning to 
maintain its position. Surely the pro- 
jected sales for coming years should 
be aimed along line A C rather than 
in the direction of A B. 

Consider another ingenious manu- 
facturer. Let’s say his product was a 
quantity production of the tough 
gristly necks of steamed clams. His 
market was divided as follows: 

50 per cent used for erasers. 

45 per cent used for golf tees. 

3 per cent used by dentists for 
temporary fillings. 

2 per cent used by jewelers for 
hand buffing diamonds. 

His advertising appropriation was 
$50,000. It was divided evenly four 
ways—$25,000, or 50 per cent, to as- 
sist the sale of 5 per cent of his 
output. All the dental and jewelers’ 
trade in the country would not have 
taken 15 per cent of his productive 
capacity. 

Two more glaring cases. 

A manufacturer gives as his reason 
for having no sales force: “We 
don’t need salesmen. The trade 
knows us by reputation and when they 
need our product they write us to ship. 
In fact, in our own office, we look 
on salesmen’s calls as an annoyance, 
and we think our customers must feel 
the same. But, do you know, our 
customers don’t seem to be writing in 
as much as they used to!” I wonder 
why. 

Another factory sells, say, hassocks, 

(Continued on page 690) 
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Part Two of a Series on Changing Trends in Distribution 


Why Shoe Manufacturers Must 
Operate Retail Chains 


BY H. C. NORTH 


XPERIENCE has proved,” you 
Be hear from all sides, ‘‘that 

the manufacturer is a poor re- 

tailer, and the retailer is a poor 
manufacturer. The two are separate 
and distinct; they do not mix.” 

Yet without pausing to make a par- 
agraph, your informants will tell you, 
the successful manufacturer must mer- 
chandise his product. 

Which simply means he must be- 
come a merchant. When the manu- 
facturer pleases the public and adapts 
his wares to public demand, he is mer- 
chandising. When the merchant per- 
forms the same task, he is retailing. 

Somebody, long forgotten, started 
the rumor that manufacturers are poor 
retailers. He meant that some manu- 
facturers are poor retailers; just as 
some are poor producers. 


Damming the River 


In a previous article the figure of a 
stream flowing from producer to con- 
sumer was used to illustrate the 
changes which have occurred in meth- 
ods of distribution. Why the old 
channel had become clogged or dried 
while newer, more direct routes had 
grown in volume was thus made ap- 
parent. So long as retailer, wholesaler, 
packer, commission agent, or converter 
regulated his business with regard to 
the entire stream, the flow of the goods 
was smooth and satisfactory. But when 
the river as a whole was forgotten, 
middlemen’s improvements became 
dams which obstructed distribution and 
the manufacturer was flooded with his 
own goods. 

Mail order houses, chain stores, di- 
rect selling, factory-owned stores, and 
the like, offered producers shorter 
‘channels to the consumer, and as the 
current was diverted to them the old 
stream slacked. All +secent changes 
in our distributing system were seen 
to be but manifestations of manufac- 
turers’ efforts to get-nearer the public, 
or of middlemen’s repairs in the origi- 
nal stream. ; 

A cursory review of government sta- 
tistics was made in the first article 
to show how different types of retail 
outlets have met the need for more in- 
timate contact between producer and 
consumer. The present article attempts 
to correlate those statistics, and the 


Facts for this article were obtained from personal interviews 
with Elmer J. Bliss, president, Regal Shoe Company; George 
H. Leach, vice-president, George E. Keith Shoe Company, 
and Herbert T. Conner, manager, Keith Stores Company; 
R. P. Morse, president, Cantilever Corporation; Herbert 
Tinkham, president, W. L. Douglas Shoe Company; E. A. 
Dow, New York manager, Endicott Johnson Corporation; 
E. H. Krom, president, G. R. Kinney Company, Inc.; F. L. 
Emerson, vice-president, Beck-Hazzard Stores, Inc.; M. L. 
Friedman, vice-president and general manager, Diamond 
Shoe Corporation; George Miller, vice-president, and I. 
Grossman, sales manager, I. Miller and Sons, and others. 


generalities of the chart, with specific 
data obtained from 15 shoe manufac- 
turers, and 15 chain shoe-store sys- 
tems, 12 of which are owned by manu- 
facturers. The picture contains 1,710 
chain stores; all but 535 of which are 
factory owned; 600 exclusive agencies ; 
and over 200,000 independent dealers. 
The distribution of a considerable pro- 
portion of all shoes made in the 
United States is herein represented. 

The design is not to make a survey 
of the entire shoe industry. Rather 
it is to select those companies whose 
experiences most clearly illuminate 
paths regarding which a high degree 
of uncertainty exists. 

For this purpose the best author- 
ities in the shoe business were con- 
sulted for general information and 
personal judgment, as well as for spe- 


\cific data on their own companies. Al- 


though some material for this article 
comes from government and other 
ublic records, the greater part of it 
as obtained from the officials of 
eading shoe companies. 

One factor, which has been of the 
strongest influence, should never be 
lost sight of in considering shoe man- 
ufacturers’ development. The initial 
investment required for manufacturing 
shoes on a small scale is very low 
when compared with other industries. 
Most shoe machinery is rented, not 
bought, and the rental is the same per 
unit for big and little lessors alike. 
In shoe centers factory space, includ- 
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ing light, heat and power, may be 
leased, eliminating any great outlay 
for plant and fixtures. Thus the capi- 
tal investment, said to be about one- 
third the value of annual production, 
is small enough to attract many mod- 
erate_ producers; and production in 
shoes has never reached the tremen- 
dous scale found among other indus- 
tries. Although the combined yearly 
sales of the three largest companies, 
International, Endicott Johnson and 
Brown, are equal to about one-fourth 
the value of all shoes produced in the 
United States per annum, none domi- 
nates the field as leaders do in other 
lines. 

As early as 1880 the effect of nu- 
merous manufacturers was felt. Until 
that time nearly all shoes had passed 
from producer to jobber, to retailer. 
The independent dealer could not con- 
centrate on any one line; nor could he 
be depended upon as a steady outlet. 
He bought here today, and there to- 
morrow. If given the chance to buy 
odd lots from failing factories, at bar- 
gain rates, he would do so, regardless 
of whether the sources were permanent 
or not. 

Nationally known shoe brands did 
not exist. The manufacturer would 
stamp his wares with any mark the 
jobber or retailer fancied. Consum- 
ers did not know where their shoes 
were coming from; and manufacturers 
did not know where their products 
were going. Such a thing as develop- 


ing good will for a product was impos- 
sible; for the manufacturer had lost 
all sight of the public. The policies of 
producer, jobber and retailer were 
purely utilitarian, with no thought 
save the expediency of the moment. 
Good will was such as individual re- 
tailers could develop—hit or miss—by 
no means comprising an economic sys- 
tem. 


| Abandoned Jobber 


These conditions were prevalent in 
all industries—and still are in some— 
but in the shoe business they were a 
little more unbearable than in others. 
Style changes, not only in design, but 
in color, material and heels, piled 
many shoes on dealer’s shelves to gath- 
er dust. Left-over sizes, the curse of 
shoe selling, further blocked the flow 
of goods from factory to public. As 
a result shoe manufacturers were 
among the first to abandon the jobber 
and sell direct to the retailer. Keith, 
Hanan and Douglas, in the early 
Eighties, seem to have started the 
movement. 

It was a step nearer the consumer, 
an attempt more effectively to control 
the distribution of shoes; although the 
immediate objective was greater vol- 
ume. Fixed costs were even then de- 
manding large and steady output. 

With direct selling responding to 
the demand for volume, the chief 
effort was to induce retailers to con- 
centrate on one line in greater and 
greater degree. And out of this grew 
the exclusive agency, or dealer, han- 
dling so far as possible the goods of a 
single manufacturer only. The value 
of identification through trade-marks 
was becoming apparent at about this 
time; George E. Keith, for instance, 
brought out his Walkover brand in 
1897, 


“ From exclusive agency to factory- 


owned store was a very short step. But, 
like the two previous steps, it came 
more as the result of a shove than of 
d-liberate planning. The manufactur- 
€:-owned and -operated store rose 
from expediency, not from any desire 
0 the part of producers to go into re- 


tailing. In fact, they preferred not to. 

The first Walkover store was started 
in 1898. Later, one of the Keith exclu- 
sive agents failed in business and no 
independent operator being in sight 
to assume control, the company refused 
to sacrifice the good will its brand 
had gained in that location, and took 
over another store. Development of 
its present chain has been gradual and 
always for kindred reasons. Dishon- 
esty, inefficiency and failure on the 
part of dealers, or rents in desirable 
locations too high for individual store- 
keepers, have sponsored the acquisition 
of stores. 


First Hanan Store in 1890 


Similiarly, Hanan and Son, unable 
to find independent dealers in the 
large centers disposed or able to spe- 
cialize in the Hanan line to the de- 
gree the company thought its line war- 
ranted, opened its initial store about 
1890. Likewise, with Douglas, I. 
Miller, Ground Gripper, and most of 
the other companies: their stores have 
been opened to meet a demand for 
them, not because of preference. 

Factory-owned stores should not be 
confused with those of a chain store 
organization which manufactures all 
or a part of the shoes it retails. Of 
such systems Regal and Kinney are 
outstanding examples. They are 
primarily merchants. ‘Factory-owned” 
refers to outlets controlled by compa- 
nies which are primarily manufac- 
turers, but which have developed a 
retailing organization. 

Of these establishments the follow- 
ing well-known manufacturers have 
the following number: Endicott John- 
son, 212; Douglas, 120; Keith, 84; 
Diamond, 55; Cantilever, 35; Miller, 
9; Ground Gripper, 25; Florsheim, 
50; Hazzard, and Dunn & McCarty, 
160. 

Of the manufacturing chains Regal 
has 75 stores and Kinney 135. Mel- 
ville, who does no manufacturing, 
has 369 and expects to have 419 by 
January. 

The origins of other of the manu- 
facturers’ chains, and of some chain 
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store organizations, besides being 
highly interesting, project an excellent 
description of the soil from which 
they sprang. 


Development of I. Miller 


I. Miller started as a shoemaker at 
his bench, selling custom-made shoes 
to the theatrical trade. Before manu- 
facturing machines made shoes he 
opened a retail store in Times Square, 
New York, which he stocked with 
shoes bought in the open market. Un- 
able to obtain shoes which he thought 
suited to his particular market, how- 
ever, he bought a factory in 1912. 
And just as the retail store had callea 
for a plant, the plant now demanded 
more outlets. This led to the com- 
pany’s wholesaling to other retailers, 
the establishment of exclusive agencies 
which today number 90, and the open- 
ing of additional company stores. 

The Beck-Hazzard Shoe Stores Com- 
pany came into being when a chain of 
13 stores owned by Samuel Beck went 
defunct and was taken over in 1913 
by his chief creditor, R. P. Hazzard, 
manufacturer of men’s shoes. The 
Beck-Hazzard corporation, controlling 
the chain of 160 stores, is now owned 
by two separate and distinct shoe com- 
panies, Dunn & McCarty, manufacturer 
of women’s shoes, and the Hazzard 
Company. Each producer distributes 
a large part of his output through the 
retail corporation, as well as selling 
direct to other retailers. Some such 
form of joint ownership of retail 
chains will undoubtedly become preva- 
lent as its advantages become realized 

Although Elmer J. Bliss actually en- 
tered the shoe business from the re- 
tail end, he became a manufacturer 
almost simultaneously. His first store 
in 1893, in which he sold a limited 
number of styles at one price, drew 
largely upon his father’s shoe factory 
for its supply. But in 1897 it was 
found necessary for the Regal busi. 
ness to take over the factory to in- 
sure a steady source of special styles 
for the growing chain. The factory 
outgrew the stores; in 1907 dealers 

(Continued on page 702) 
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(Center) The spectacular increase in Canada’s productivity and, conse- 
quently, in its purchasing power, is evident from official estimates which 
show a billion-dollar gain in gross production in three years. (Below) 
Mineral development is another ever-increasing source of Canadian wealth. 
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(Left) Canadian grain elevators each 
year receive a more precious harvest 
from the wheat fields that contribute 
so liberally to Canadian national 
wealth. (Above) What is said to be 
the largest cold storage plant in North 
America is situated in Montreal. 


Keys to 
Canada 


ANADA is a_ thoroughly 

logical market for products 

made in the United States. Its 

tastes are all but identical. Its 
attitude towards modern merchandise 
cannot be distinguished from that of 
its neighbors. From the standpoint 
of human likes and dislikes, the 
boundary line is a purely imaginary 
one. 

But Canada is not built for the 
casual exploitation of merchandise 
originating in the United States. This 
is deliberate rather than accidental. 
Canada deems its own future to de- 
pend in no small volume on the 
upbuilding of manufacturing. It 
feels that to become a market-place 
of buyers of merchandise made by the 
outside world would be a tremendous 
mistake. In consequence its policy is 
not merely one of punishing imports, 
but rather one designed to build up 
within Canada manufacturing enter- 
prises which in turn will promote 
Canada’s prosperity. 

Above all, Canada is not a dumping 
ground for obsolete models, brands 
and packages. Its legislation along 
anti-dumping lines is both complete 
and intentionally a warning not light- 
ly to be disregarded. 

Of one thing be certain—Canada 
knows its policy and its legislation 
means exactly what it says. 

The number of manufacturers with 
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in the United States who have been 
attracted to Canada and to Canadian 
production is an honor roll in the 
eyes of the Canadian people. This 
list—to which reference will be made 
elsewhere in this article—is a sincere 
compliment to the future of Canada. 
For when a manufacturer in the 
United States actually manufactures 
beyond its borders it is for a sub- 
stantial reason—and only after re- 
search has proved the extreme 
probability of a worth-while return on 
investment. 

Canada is essentially a market of 
the future. Its present population 
must be taken only as a most promis- 
ing start. Otherwise the manufacturer 
in the United States with many mar- 
kets of greater size still untouched 
would naturally favor selling where 
shipments could be made from his 
factories here rather than increasing 
his capital investment by manufactur- 
ing away from his home plant or 
plants. 

The best proof that scores of the 
sanest manufacturers believe in the 
future of Canada is shown in their 
clacing themselves in a position to 
nanufacture in Canada when they are 
passing by greater present opportuni- 
ies for equally profitable manufacture 
other markets. 

The manufacturer in the United 
tates has for the first time during 


Photo courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
The development of the Department of Commerce’s Canadian 
activities has opened to the American manufacturer an amazing 
wealth of market information. (Above) Second in volume in 
North America only to New York is the port of Montreal. 


Sales Success in 


BY WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter's Ink Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The lumber and fish 
industries help to swell 
the annual income of 
the Canadian consumer. 


Photo (right) by 
Ewing Galloway 


the past quarter-century received ade- 
quate cooperation in selling outside 
the United States. In this quarter- 
century there have come into being 
sources of information and_ service 
which have made it possible for the 
manufacturer to know rather than 
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guess where to export as well as how 
to export. But it has only been in 
the last few years, strangely enough, 
that Canada, at our very doors, has 
received this cooperative attention. 
The Department of Commerce, after 
the preliminary investigations of a 
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few years ago, appointed Lynn W. 
Meekins ‘Trade Commissioner in 
Canada, with headquarters in Ottawa. 

Mr. Meekins, with his experience 
as manager of the New England office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce and as American Trade 
Commissioner in China, brought to 
this new field particularly valuable 
experience. For he knew how manu- 
facturers in the United States con- 
ducted their business at home and 
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abroad and he knew from first-hand 
observation how European countries, 
from the standpoint of production 
policies and methods, exported. It is 
a deserved tribute to Mr. Meekins’ 
abilities that the service of the De- 
partment of Commerce in Canada has 
grown to include the strategic com- 
mercial centers—and that the “Home 
Office” force and quarters in Ottawa 
have been steadily increased. He was 
advanced to United States Commercial 
Attaché in 1927. 

This development of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Canadian activ- 
ities has opened to the American 
manufacturer an amazing wealth of 
information, up-to-date and deadly 
accurate—official in the best sense of 
the word. Where manufacturers 
might have hesitated a half-decade ago 
to turn their eyes to Canada, they 
now should hasten to see the real 
Canada in relation to their own prod- 
ucts. 

The manufacturer who was wholly 
wise in considering first of all pos- 
sibilities in the domestic market and 
then possibilities in countries outside 
the United States to which he could 
make direct shipment, now owes it to 
himself and to his stockholders seri- 
ously to consider building for the 
future—and in Canada. 

It would be a great pleasure to 


Vea 


direct the attention of the interested 
sales executive and the interested man- 
agement official to some short cut to 
substantial profits in Canada which 
did not involve ultimate manufacture 


‘in Canada, but the fact remains that 


it is all but inevitably a problem of 
Canadian manufacturing that must 
come to the forefront. It is a case 
of stocking substantially or passing by 
with a nominal profit or nominal 
losses. 

The one solution to any problem of 
more than passing importance is 
seldom adequate without a full knowl- 
edge of the reasons behind the prob- 
lem—the factors which bring a 
problem into existence. 

This is peculiarly true in connec- 
tion with the Canadian sales problem. 
While it is conceivable that certain 
plants distributing their products in 
the United States through a single 
sales agent might find an immediate 
way to make profits in Canada, yet it 
is equally true that many manufac- 
turers whose lines enjoy a limited 
demand in the United States might 
find themselves barred from profitable 
entrance into the Canadian market, 
not merely for a few years, but for 
decades—until Canada’s population 
multiplied several fold. 

But because a problem is difficult 
does not mean that it is without solu- 
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(Above) A touch of Canadian coun- 

try life. (Left) Vancouver is widely 

known as one of the most famous of 
Canadian playgrounds. 


tion. Starting at the beginning, the 
first problem is one expressed in terms 
of plant equipment and plant capacity. 
If an enterprise is committed to re- 
straining its sales to the capacity of 
its plant and that capacity is in sight, 
then it should not waste its time in 
consideration of Canada. If a com- 
pany, from financial necessity, must 
confine its activities to the acquisition 
of immediate profits, then its eyes 
should not be turned to Canada. If 
a company wishes the quickest returns 
upon investment in sales efforts out- 
side the United States, seldom should 
it turn its eyes to Canada. 

Expressed in terms of investment, 
the first problem is whether the enter- 
prise should endeavor to insure its 
future dividends by making the small 
or large capital investment necessary 
to volume Canadian sales. 

Canada is a long-term investment— 
a foolish investment for those who 
need an overnight market for surplus 
merchandise or an occasional market 
for products in any way obsolete in 
the domestic market. 

When it has been definitely deter- 
mined by an enterprise that Canada 
offers a market place dovetailing with 
its general plans of long-term develop- 
ment, the next problem is the gather- 
ing of enough information in regard 
to Canadian possibilities to warrant 
decision. For the decision may be 
understandably in favor of develop- 
ment fn markets outside the United 
States which would not include 
Canada. 

Take, for example, an enterprise 

(Continued on page 700) 


Montgomery Ward’s Hand-to- 
Mouth Stocks Help Independents 


order house retail outlet than 

evidence that they hail it as a 
magnet to trade, as some of them wel- 
come even the chain store. They are 
confident also that they can profit by 
the mail order store’s shortcomings. 

At first they were inclined to fear 
both as alien intruders, especially ob- 
noxious because of their propensity to 
steal away business by the lure of low 
prices. But a good many local mer- 
chants in various parts of the coun- 
try have discovered that the ogre was 
a dispenser of blessings in disguise. 

The revelation has come not alone 
in the form of increased business, 
shared by all, following in the wake 
of any increased activity; for this the 
mail order houses naturally enough 
pat themselves on the back, pointing 
with pride to their value as commu- 
nity builders. As important from the 
angle of the local merchant is the op- 
portunity he gets to sell to people at- 
tracted to town by the mail order out- 
let the very goods they go to it to buy. 


Mail Order History 


Upon this fact as a hook hangs a 
bit of history interesting in itself as an 
illustration of the swift changes char- 
acteristic of the present age, and not 
without significance for its bearing on 
recent trade developments. 

Not many years ago the mail order 
houses experienced difficulty in adver- 
tising their business except through 
their catalogues. The myn gig de- 
clined their copy; they paid no local 
taxes; everything bought from them 
was subtracted from the sales volume 
of stores which relied on the press to 
attract customers. 

A change came with the setting up 
of mail order house department stores. 
First regarded as merely distributing 
centers for mail order stock to cata- 
logue customers enabled by cheap auto- 
mobiles to travel considerable distances 
to market, these stores soon took on 
the character of their kind. They be- 
came regular and liberal advertisers in 
the newspapers, appealing to every one 
within their reach. Mail order house 
copy was no longer taboo. In not a 
few cities it became a notable addition 
to ‘ocal display lineage, giving to the 
ma‘! order houses a second string to 
their bow of exploitation. Magazine 


HERE is more in the welcome 
given by local stores to the mail- 


advertising came later as a matter of 
course. 

The smaller stores which followed 
upon the heels of the Montgomery 
Ward demonstration stations encoun- 
tered no difficulty in pursuing the 
trail blazed by the large pioneers. But 
there was a difference. Designed 
primarily to extend and facilitate mail 
order business inspired by the widely 
distributed catalogues, they were not 
long in finding themselves involved 
in hot competition with stores in the 
communities they entered, and like 
their neighbors they had to advertise 
largely in the newspapers to make 
good their position. 

Ordinary chain stores had had a 
similar experience. Publishers had 
looked at them askance for a while, 
regarding them as a menace to old and 


and their older rivals the fact of pres- 
ent importance is that both sides are 
now using the daily press freely, and, 
according to information received 
from widely scattered areas, both are 
doing pretty well, all circumstances 
considered. 

In some of its aspects, however, the 
fight—for fight it is, reports of hos- 
pitable receptions given to mail order 
house stores to the contrary notwith- 
standing—is not so simple at it seems 
on the surface. The mail order houses 
enjoy the advantage of catalogue ad- 
vertising on a large scale as well as 
free entry to the newspapers, an ad- 
vantage not easily offset by direct mail 
effort on the part of the independents. 
But this advantage is not without 
countervailing disadvantages. It tends 
to give a character to mail order 


At first everyone was puzzled when independent 
retailers began inviting the mail order stores to locate 
in their towns, but a study of the stocks carried in 
these mail order department stores shows why inde- 
pendents welcome them; people come in from the 
countryside to buy from the chains, and find such 
small stocks that independents reap a harvest of 
sales. Every sales manager should urge his salesmen 
to help independent customers take advantage of 
this situation by selling them well-rounded stocks. 


steady customers. But as the position 
of the chains became more assured the 
old prejudice against them gave way; 
today their price lists are to be found 
filling many columns in most of the 
country’s best-known newspapers. As 
local advertisers they are adding to the 
vogue of branded goods whose fame 
formerly depended chiefly on the na- 
tional or sectional advertising of the 
manufacturers. But whether this is of 
abiding advantage to the manufactur- 
ers, in view of the chains’ reliance on 
cut prices that must be dinned into 
the public ear, is a question into 
which we need not enter here. 

For the purposes of a report of 
what is now going on in the mix-up 
between the mail order house store 
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stores which, however appropriate to 
certain kinds of town and city trade, 
is not always associated with large buy- 
ing power. 

Thus we find mail order house 
stores stocked largely, though not ex- 
clusively, from mail order warehouses 
with goods selected originally for rural 
districts where knowledge of style and 
other qualities of the day are not al- 
ways abreast with that which prevails 
among urban centers. This puts the 
mail order store in the dilemma of 
trying to serve two masters—one more 
or less up-to-date, the other a trifle 
behind the times. It is compelled 
sometimes to elect which it will most 
seek to please. In the case of the 
small-town stores they are naturally 
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inclined to hold fast to the good will 
the parent organization has long 
cultivated through its catalogue, and 
even the larger stores are not disposed, 
if they are able, to break sharply away 
from long use and wont in their pub- 
lic contacts. 

This leads to anomalous situations. 
Some of the big city department 
stores belonging to the mail order 
chains are compelled to stick to base- 
ment bargain store methods. Accus- 
tomed to keeping administration and 
sales forces on a basis of minimum 
costs, the mail order houses are prone 
to run their stores along the lines of 
utmost economy. They choose cheap 
sites outside the beaten paths, depend- 
ing on low prices and vigorous adver- 
tising to draw the crowds. Impelled 
by the idea that customers now wish 
to see and handle wares (particularly 
the high-ticketed goods) they used to 
be content to order from printed de- 
scription, they display their stock as 
conspicuously as possible. Under 
these conditions counter disorder is 
hard to prevent, and the goods shown 
are not always at their best. 


Small Stocks 


And as no chance is missed to con- 
serve ability to undersell the other fel- 
low, store inventories are as a rule 
kept very low. Catalogue customers 
could always be supplied from the 
warehouse, and it seems to be assumed 
that store requirements can be made 
good in the same way. As a result at- 
tractive bargains at all out of the or- 
dinary run of mass demand do not 
go very far. There is frequently not 
enough on hand to supply the imme- 
diate wants of shoppers for articles of 
this kind, and the desire that may have 
been created by the specimens exhib- 
ited has to be satisfied elsewhere. 

This applies to the small stores as 
well as to the large ones and accounts 
in some measure for the enthusiasm 
with which local merchants greet the 
news that a mail order house store is 
to be opened in their vicinity. The 
local stores are pretty sure to get some 
of the overflow anyhow, and none are 
so likely to buy as those whose mood 
to spend money has suffered a check at 
the first venture. 

The big city stores have gained 
something from their selection of sites 
in uncrowded districts because of their 
proximity to free parking space. But 
here too they have found offsets, and 
are in the way of encountering others. 
To overcome the handicap of losing 
the trade which comes from passers-by 
on popular thoroughfares, they are 
obliged to do more advertising than 
their rivals; the manager of one of 
these stores in a southwestern city told 
the writer recently that his newspaper 


bill sometimes runs as high as 18 per 
cent of his sales. Some of them are 
considering plans for reimbursing their 
customers for carfare. 

Meanwhile other stores, hemmed in 
by heavy street traffic, have arranged 
with neighboring garages to take care 
of cars at a low charge which is made 
good to buyers of more than a certain 
amount. Others are going so far as to 
consider carrying the war into Africa 
by establishing branches in the freer 
spaces of their cities, thereby meeting 
the challenge of the mail order house 
stores and at the same time helping to 
relieve congestion in the streets near 
their main stores. Significant of this 
trend is Marshall Field’s undertaking 
of a branch store in Chicago ten miles 
distant from the parent house. 

Running through all these develop- 
ments of chain and independent store 
rivalry is the influence of hand-to- 
mouth buying. The chains, depend- 
ing on convenient warehouses from 
which small and frequent distribution 


is made, encourage the practice, i: 
which they have adapted their bus: 
ness methods. The independents mus: 
either stock up more fully, especial!y 
where they find prestige can be er- 
hanced by ability to meet all calls o. 
the spot, or else wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers who still look to the inde- 
pendents for most of their distribution 
must find means of keeping ampie 
supplies on hand where their custom- 
ers can replenish stock without delay. 
In some quarters the belief is enter- 
tained that one result of the three-cor- 
nered fight now going on among the 
chains, the mail order house stores 
and the independents will be some 
modification of the hand-to-mouth 
buying rule which has been adhered 
to with few breaches in the last six or 
seven years. 

It is certain in any case that the in- 
vasion of the mail order stores will 
make several interesting chapters in 
trade history before it loses its belli- 
cose character. 


Color Advertising Formula 


Nears Completion 


BY WALDON FAWCETT 


DVERTISERS in color will be 
fortified, a few months hence, 
with the manual that is to 
guide them to standardization 

of printing inks. Publication of the 
handbook will mark the culmination 
of the work of the standardization 
committee of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts and cooperating 
forces. Prominent among the latter 
are the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, the 
Publishers’ Association, Engravers’ 
Association and Typothetae. 

When the color-stabilizing forces 
approved publication of what was 
known as the A. N. A. Guide it was 
stated that this was not to be ac- 
counted the last word on the subject. 
That preliminary chart was prompted 
by the realization that a very consider- 
able amount of the total expenditure 
for color reproduction in the United 
States is in the magazines and news- 
papers of national circulation. Ac- 
cordingly it was deemed desirable to 
put out a brief practical report to 
enable immediate use of the process 
colors in every way possible. 

Now, rounding into shape, is the 
main manual for users of color in 
advertising. The manual is edited by 
Dr. Wallace Atwood, president of 
Clark University, who has written a 


preface. There is also an introduction 
by Frederick E. Ives, the inventor of 
the three-color process. The Essential 
Elements of Plate Making will be 
handled by A. J. Newton. Charles 
W. Beck, Jr., will demonstrate in full 
colors the reproduction of extreme 
chroma colors by both the three- and 
four-color processes. 

Going a step farther in practical 
instruction in the use of color in ad- 
vertising, Charles A. Grotz of the 
Trichromatic Engraving Company will 
deal in detail with the making of a 
three-color-process plate. To __ illus- 
trate this, there are to be thirty pages 
printed from plates of a Cochrane 
landscape on coated, super and ma- 
chine-finish paper. There will also be 
forty-two sheets of process-color ren- 
derings with Munsell readings and 
index references. A reproduction of 
the spectrum has been painted for the 
manual by Charles Bittinger of Bos- 
ton. 

As the Government’s contribution 
to this symposium on color, Dr. Irwin 
G. Priest of the Bureau of Standards 
will give the spectral reflection read- 
ings of the standard process colors and 
the spectral transmission readings of 
the standard gelatine filters. E. Q. 
Reed covers the subject of printing 
papers and H. A. Groesbeck, Ji., 

(Continued on page 699) 
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New Ways to Make Sales 


Letters Pay 


BY EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


4, Salvaging the Deferred Order 


{ Your business is differ- 
ent? No the people 
who bought the bonds are 
no different from people to 
whom you sell. They 
come from all walks of 


life. 


Photo by 
Ewing Galloway 


LARGE banking house, en- 

gaged in selling real estate 

mortgage bonds, had for years 

followed up their inquiries as 
probably do 90 per cent of national 
advertisers. 

Letter after letter was mailed to the 
inquirer on the assumption that if one 
letter or offering failed to interest, 
some other letter or offering would. 

Yet after all the extensive follow- 
up, there always remained on the 
inquiry list many names of exception- 
ally good prospects who certainly 
should have been sold. 


Checking the Follow-Up 


One day the president of the in- 
stitution had the wise thought of hav- 
ing their follow-up methods “checked 
up” just as they checked up on their 
financial activities. A specialist was 
called in and after careful analysis of 
the whole sales problem submitted 
three important recommendations: 

First, that after three follow-up 
letters had been mailed to the inquirer, 
a postscript be added to Letters 4, 5 
aid 6 along these lines: 

“P. S. Should you prefer to take 
u» this matter of investing in 
Fonds, say in two or three months 
(or some later date) won’t you be so 
kind as to check the enclosed card so 
tat we can place you on our deferred 
‘ailing list to receive our best offer- 
1gs at that time?” 


Of course the phrasing of the post- 
script was changed in each of the last 
three letters, but the intent was in each 
case the same. 

The second recommendation sug- 
gested the use of a plain white card 
and stamped reply envelope, the stamp 
being preferred to the new postage- 
paid-when-delivered envelope because 
of its conservative appeal. The plain 
white card was used because the in- 
formation sought was such that the 
prospect would not want it to become 
public property, as would be the case 
were the advertiser to use an ordinary 
postal card. The copy on the card 
was brief: 

Name of Banking House 
Address 
Gentlemen: 


More Sales From Inquiries 


{ (A) I received descriptive matter 
and expect to take up with you within 
the next week or so investment in 
(here followed a list of six buildings 
on which bonds were being offered so 
inquirer could check which interested 
him most). 

q (B) I would prefer if you took 
up the matter of investment with me, 
say, about (month). 

The third recommendation suggest- 
ed the follow-up series be cut from 
ten letters to six since the newly re- 
vised six letters, together with the 
“deferred prospect” idea, would bring 
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more returns than the old ten-letter 
follow-up had brought. The results 
proved the specialist was right. Sales 
to inquiries increased 26 per cent. 
Why? Because it was realized that 
often an inquirer, sincerely interested 
at the time of asking for information, 
might unexpectedly find it financially 
inconvenient to place his order. To 
attempt to change such a situation by 
deluging the inquirer with follow-up 
after follow-up would be a waste of 
money. 


Preparing for Future Sales 


Of course many advertisers are do- 
ing just this very thing. But assuming 
the prospect cannot buy zow, why not 
salvage his interest; employ methods 
which tell when he will be a ready 
buyer? In the foregoing example, the 
banking house learned when its pros- 
pects would be “in funds’ to take on 
additional bonds. They learned the op- 
portune time to sell their offerings, 
even though they failed to sell on the 
original inquiry. Instead of throwing 
out the inquiry as unsalable, they 
turned temporary sales defeat into an 
assured future sales victory. 

But you may say this is all very 
good in the sale of bonds, but that 
your business is different. Are you 
not inclined to think too much about 
your business and lose sight of the 
fact that the man you want to sell is 
probably a prospect for bonds and the 
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sales tactics used to get him to buy 
the one commodity will work equally 
well in getting him to buy other 
things? After all, human nature is 
the same the world over. Your 
prospect is also a prospect for many 
other concerns in many other lines of 
business. The people who save 
money and invest in sound bonds are 
no different from people to whom you 
sell. They come from all walks of 
life. The inquiry you failed to sell 
might have been able to order later 
if you had encouraged him to so 
record himself while his interest was 
hot. Instead, you probably followed 
up his inquiry, wondering why he did 
not buy and finally quit, feeling he 
was not interested. You lost your 
chance to build up future leads. 

A correspondence school learned of 
the experience of the banking house. 
Selling instruction by mail might seem 
a far cry from selling high-grade 
bonds. But that did not stop the 
management of one of the largest cor- 
respondence school enterprises in the 
country. 

And so, instead of using fourteen 
follow-up letters, as they did formerly, 
they cut the number to eight. And 
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intensive follow-up mailed one week 
apart and squeezed out of his inquiry 
list the maximum of both smmediate 
and deferred sales. Where they could 
not enroll at once, because of lack of 
cash, the school got their semi-pledge 
to enroll later. The eight follow-up 
letters brought in more business, at a 
higher tuition fee, than the fourteen 
letters used under the old follow-up 
method. 

Why assume, because your inquirer 
has not bought, that he must neces- 
sarily be pestered with more and more 
follow-ups, which tell nothing new 
but merely reiterate what you have 
said in your previous letters or litera- 
ture? Reasonably extensive follow-up 
is a good thing. Some inquirers do 
not always get the real facts at the 
first reading and by giving them the 
same facts, differently phrased, they 
finally see what you want them to see. 
But how often does the advertiser 
check up his follow-up and see if it 
fulfills the two functions which must 
be fulfilled by every successful follow- 
up to inquiries: produce an immedi- 
ate order, or bring out the attitude of 
the inquirer toward the product or 
Proposition so that it can be used for 


This is the fourth of a series of articles suggesting 
definite ideas which you can use to make your sales 
letters more effective. The first dealt with “Break- 
ing the Ice for the First Letter”’; the second, “Culling 
Lists for Intensive Work”; and the third, “Taking 
the Guesswork out of the Follow-up.” The final ar- 
ticle will cover ““New Orders from Old Customers.” 


in the sixth, seventh and eighth follow- 
ups (mailed one week apart) a special 
“good-for-four-weeks-only” offer was 
featured. This was supported by a 
Reservation Reply Card (no postage 
required) which read: 
I have accepted your Special 
(1 Enrollment Offer and am 
(check) mailing my application and 
first. payment. 
I am not able to send in my 
0 application just now, but 
(check) please reserve the Course for 
me under special offer. I ex- 
pect to enroll on 
(date) 
What happened? Instead of the 
seller confusing the inquirer by mak- 
ing new offers in various follow-up 
letters on the mistaken assumption 
that by constantly changing to differ- 
ent bait he would catch the most fish, 
this seller made one outstanding offer, 
limited it as to time, concentrated an 


a later order. It is this second func- 
tion which most advertisers overlook. 

In Article 3 of this series (in the 
November 17 issue) we pointed out 
how you could discover what was 
holding up the order. That is one of 
the most important functions of a 
follow-up to inquiries after the first 
three follow-up letters have failed to 
produce business. Likewise, the sug- 
gestion contained in this article, plus 
that shown in Article 3, enables you 
either to learn why the order has not 
been sent in and possibly remove the 
obstacle by individual sales follow-up 
or learn when the inquirer will be in 
the market in the event some circum- 
stances prevent his immediate accept- 
ance of what you have to offer. 
Thousands of dollars are being lost by 
advertisers who toss an inquiry aside 
unless it produces reasonably quick 
business. That is a big mistake. The 
works manager of that large manu- 


facturing plant who inquired about 
certain equipment did not buy be- 
cause his superiors did not want to 
spend the money at the time. A year 
later that same works manager bought 
a lot of equipment from your com- 
petitor, who happened to be around 
at the opportune moment when the 
plant decided they must scrap their 
old appliances. Had you dug out the 
facts you would have learned what was 
holding up the order. You would 
have learned that possibly in six 
months ‘the chances for a sale would 
be better and to take it up again at 
that time. The works manager would 
have given you these facts if your 
follow-up provided him with an easy 
means for so doing. 


The ‘Reservation Idea” 


The jobber who was interested in 
your line could not place an immedi- 
ate order. He had some stock still 
on his floor. But he inquired because 
he was interested. And because you 
did not sell him through your follow- 
up, you thought he was no longer 
interested. You were wrong. Had 
you arranged to find out the true facts 
you would have placed him on your 
deferred prospect list. As it was, 
some competitor got the business 
months later. 

After you have made everything 
clear in your follow-up, work into 
your later letters some method for 
learning what is in the mind of your 
inquirer. You may do this by merely 
adding a paragraph to some question- 
Maire you are using to find out why 
the inquirer has not ordered. Or you 
may do it by using some Reservation 
Idea that brings what may be post- 
dated orders or just pledges of future 
interest. 

Whatever the medium you use to 
get this information, remember it cuts 
down your percentage of unsold in- 
quiries. Inquiries cost money. You 
want to turn as many of them into 
pleased customers as you can. But 
there is still another angle. The in- 
quirer judges your proposition of 
product by the way you sell it. By 
showing a clear understanding of mod- 
ern sales methods, you impress the 
inquirer as being an up-to-the-minute 
house in which he can have the utmost 
confidence. But if you continue to 
mail follow-up letter after follow-up 
letter without the slightest effort to 
learn either what is holding up the 
order or trying to make the inquirer 
a deferred prospect, then your prospect 
is going to rightfully assume that the 
money you are wasting in poor follow- 
up efforts is probably tacked on to the 
E of your product and he would 

e better off buying elsewhere to meet 
his needs. 
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The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


Outdoor Advertising — 
the Modern Marketing Force 


NDER this title the Outdoor 

Advertising Association of 

America, Inc., has published a 

227-page manual, well illus- 
trated, bound in an attractive blue 
Molloy cover, excellently arranged and 
indexed, and well worth reading and 
keeping by any sales manager or ad- 
vertising man because it has the rare 
combination of two prime virtues. 
First, it does a wonderful selling job; 
it puts over outdoor advertising and 
gives you the information you want. 
Second, it is packed full of sound sales 
and promotion philosophy, intensely 
practical, clearly phrased, certain to 
stimulate the reader to constructive 
ideas about his problems in other 
mediums. 

Outdoor advertising has been a lit- 
tle more bitterly attacked by critics 
than any other medium—and not the 
least important part of this official 
manual is the description of the asso- 
ciation’s ‘‘self-regulation” and the pos- 
itive claim in the last part of the vol- 
ume of the “social influence of out- 
door advertising,” its value in improv- 
ing American art and building Ameri- 
can community spirit. 

The 7-page glossary of terms used 
in this field is a striking instance of 
the marriage of fundamental informa- 
tion and brief, forceful selling. 

The heart of the book describes the 
medium and the technique of spectacu- 
lar electric displays, painted bulletins 
and painted walls, and poster advertis- 
ing. Much more up-to-date than the 
Only other book on the subject known 
to your reviewer, Wilmot Lippincott’s 
“Outdoor Advertising” published by 
McGraw-Hill in 1923. 

But besides bringing you up to the 
minute on the details of this medium, 
this manual in its first third, on the 
functions and general attributes of out- 


door advertising, contains fundamental 
material, applicable to other mediums 
(and to problems unrelated to medi- 
ums) on such topics as: coordination 
of distribution and sales-effort by in- 
tensified localization and tie-up with 
distributors; the scientific method of 
testing a campaign by sampling or 
“working model”; the superiority of 
suggestion to argument; investigation 
as an aid to copy; value of good, sim- 
ple art; and (a few pages only—but 
condensing a surprising wealth of 
data) the psychology of color. 


Don’t Hurry Them Too Much 


That is the moral of ‘Business Is a 
Crusade” in the December Magazine 
of Business by William A. Burnette, 
once pastor of a church in Detroit and 
now president of the Club Aluminum 
Company which he established five 
years ago and which sells direct in 
the prospect’s home by means of a 
demonstration lunch prepared by the 
salesman. ‘‘No one is asked, nor is 
anyone expected, to buy unless and un- 
til they have seen the product perform, 
have witnessed the results, and have lis- 
tened to a scientific explanation of 
what has been seen and heard. Then 
some time lapses during which every- 
thing can be thought over quietly and 
carefully, after which the matter of 
buying is taken up.” 


For Sport’s Sake 


“It’s naughty to call either advertis- 
ing or selling a game’—we've all 
heard serious businessmen say so. But 
there is another side to it and Earnest 
Elmo Calkins presents it in an article 
in the December Magazine of Business 
entitled ‘“‘Business—the Great Adven- 
ture?” American business develop- 
ment is due “‘to the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm with which its practitioners 
pursue it, and the reluctance with 


which they abandon it.” Money is not 
the inducement. ‘Business supplies 
something otherwise lacking—adven- 
ture. The world has become orderly, 
safe and known . . . Expansion, merg- 
ers, new markets, new products, new 
uses for old products, popularization 
of seemingly merely technical inven- 
tions and discoveries, chains of retail 
shops and of manufacturing plants, the 
use of advertising—all these help to 
give the conduct of business the un; 
expected and unusual, to create new 
obstacles and new hazards, and to 
bring rewards far beyond the wildest 
dreams of a generation ago.” 

Mr. Calkins’ recent sojourn in 
Europe has probably heightened this 
picture of American traits. The 
Atlantic Monthly announces for 1929 
a series of articles by Mr. Calkins on 
the other side of the picture, “If Big 
Business Came to  France’”—why 
France cannot be Americanized. 


A Successful Sales Manager 
Tells How 


“Practical Salesmanship” is sixteen 
lectures delivered at the University of 
California by B. J. Williams, director 
of sales of the Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., making paints, roofing and floor 
coverings, famous as Armour & Com- 
pany’s star soap salesman, trainer of 
soap salesmen and manager of the Ar- 
mour soap department. And practical, 
indeed, is this volume published by the 
Dartnell Corporation. 

When Ben Williams recommends 
specialty selling as the best line for a 
young man because it gives training 
and experience and does not demand 
judgment (a typically keen analysis!), 
he adds that remuneration is usually 
low, except on selling soap where the 
volume is larger and more skill is re- 
quired. You know you are getting 
no academic theories but definite intel- 
ligent experience. 

And not only are there concrete 
statements of qualifications needed for 
different types of selling—retail, for 
resale, specialties, etc—but Mr. Wil- 
liams is equally brass tacks in his dis- 
cussion of weaknesses which retard ad- 
vancement and of “‘sentiment in sell- 
ing.” The chapter on this subject 
should be read with respectful atten- 
tion by every young copywriter eager 
to decide whether reasun-why copy is 
any good compared to emotional ap- 
peal. “The cleverest salesmen I have 
known were the most human .... . 
Forget preconceived ideas on notions 
regarding what constitutes salesman- 
ship and just be natural.’ He tells 
how he sold Armour soap: by recount- 
ing Philip D. Armour’s delisht in 
singing with the Sunday schoo! child- 

(Continued on page 695) 
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PARAMOUNT is Preferred by 
Discriminating People 


The PARAMOUNT policy 
of providing the utmost in 
taxicab luxury and comfort 
--at a rate no higher than 

the lowest. explains its pref- 
erence over the ordinary 

cab, by the discriminating 
PARAMOUNT Public. 


THE CAB 
BEAUTIFUL 


rl 


BUT ONE RATE OF FARE ~— THE LOWEJST 


country. 


over 
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Manufacturers have long createc 
public good will for their prod- 
ucts, through advertising, to win 
the support of retailers. Likewise, 
Paramount goes to the ultimate 
consumer to increase the sale of 
cabs to taxi-drivers. 


An advertisement which frankly 
meets the objections which par- 
ents might have to airplanes. 
Similar advertising by the makers 
of football outfits, firearms, etc., 
would doubtless be appreciated by 
young hopefuls all 


the 


(Robert H. Brooks) 


(The Lawrence Fertig: Company, Inc.) 


Kata Chocolate 
Lighf an Ow Gow 
.. and enjoy BOTH! 


_ "Two fine and 


healthful treats 


NOT A COUGH IN A CARL@AD 


& 
4 


the dad wh 


(Lennon & Mitchell, Inc.) 


Giving this department one more 
opportunity to remark that ciga- 
rette advertising continues to be 
the most lively, bar none. 


COMMAND.-AIRE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


j 


ND the Dad who really understands is 
sulla boy atheart Forhe can look 
back to the vivid Christmas mile- 

stones of his own boyhood and profit by 
the master teacher, experience. 

Clearly he recalls the time when his 
whole world centered on a .22 rifle for 
Christmas. And he got a book entitled, 
**My Travels in the Holy Land." But he 
didn’t want to hurt Dad's or Mother's 
feelings, so he forced a ghastly smile and 
scuffed off down the road, winking be- 
cause the sun hurt his eyes 

Youth has not changed much. Our boys 


‘ 
s, | are about the same But the tempo of liv- 


ing has changed, and parents who don't 
keep up are groping for filial love and re- 


maeco.| spect amid the ashes of forgotten youth. 


Probably your boy wants a plane, espe- 
cially if he knows you can afford it 


“sivg, | Mother, perhaps, won't even discuss the 


c/o Radio IL 
DETROIT, MICH, 
‘aylor 
a4 tape Ave. 
SHREVEPORT, LA 
Shreveport Airways, loc. 
JACKSON, MISS 
Universal Air Service, Inc, 
108 Lampton Bldg 
D.C. 
Congressional A. ic. 
220 Transportation Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 
w.T je 


f . 
jer News Service 


subject, and for the sake of harmony you 
are severely neutral. 

Give him a plane, if he wants it. If he 
wants to fly, he's probably going up now 


o understands 


with a chum in a plane less safe than one 
you can buy for him. Boys are close- 
mouthed when they want to be. 

Give -him a COMMAND-AIRE—the 
only plane that can be perfectly controlled 
when the speed is stalled which means 
safety in the air and safety in landing. Ic 
will even maintain its stability without 
the aid of a pilot (photographic proof on 
request). It’s a trim, sporty ship with the 
sleekness of a greyhound and the well-bred 
tee efficiency of a Rolls Royce 

e've been telling him all about it in his 
college paper. 

The price is $3,250 f 0. b. Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
a line co us will bring a booklet giving complete informa- 
tion, or the COMMAND-AIRE may be seen at DEALERS 
APPEARING AT THE LEFT. 

The COMMAND-AIRE will also be shown in Chicago at 
the International Aeronautical Exposition in the Coltsenm, 
December ist to oth. 
COMMAND.-AIRE, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 
N. B, This adverti: of course, i busi ad's with 

ale . 


ideal for the younger, up and coming execu! 

AIRE'S stability — its ease of control— its all around dependability 
make strong appeal to those whe see im flying a business time- 

saver and great deal of sportmg satisfaction. 


COMMAND-AIRE 
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The 
Advertising 


allery 


This is the 
Correct Costume 
for the Operator of a 


Noisy Typewriter 


Noisy offices are as out of date asthe daring —_— she operates a REMINGTON NOISELESS Type- 
~rainy-day” skirt of 1904, which boldly — writer. 
slapped at the shoe-tops! 


The REMINGTON NOISELEss has a 4-row 
Newse iou't being done wowadeys. It is dan- standard keyboard, a feathery touch and 8 
beautifully quick response. It isa friend 


gerous to nerves. It wastes energy. and 
to delicate fingers. And it is to; be found 
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BERG: 


Thies 


Throughout the house, gas lightens your 
labors--gives you more time for the chil- 
dren —keeps the family comfortable with 
ever-ready heat. 


What would you do without the ingtant. 


supply of hot water which gas provides— 
the modern gas range’ that cooks food 
quickly and well—the gas radiator or 
fireplace for rooms where cosy warmth 
is needed on damp, ¢hilly days! 


Then there’s the indoor laundry dryer, 
which lets you laugh at stormy wash days 

the gas refrigerator, with its silent, ef- 
ficient way of keeping food wholesome— 
and the incinerator in your cellar to burn 
disease-breeding garbage and trash before 
they accumulate. 


And could you ever go back to an old-style 
furnace after once experiencing the pleas- 


AS...a cheerful, silent servant 
All through the Home 


ure of wi ing in ahome ically 
heated by clean, ashless, odorless fuel? 


You'll find it interesting to investigate the 
many, many ways in which gas is helping 
to solve home problems by providing an 
all-round service that banishes drudgery 
and adds to the joy of living. 


Calf on your gas company for demon- 


tn 


New England « series of messages 
the gas industry of New England. They 
‘ consain lnceresting facts about GAS— 
THE BETTER FUEL—and its impor 
ance \@ your home and business 


. THE BETTER Fue 


strations of house heating, cooking, water 
heating, fireplaces, laundry drying, re- 
frigeration, store heating, incineration, 
garage heating, and many other uses for 
GAS—THE BETTER FUEL. 


Appliances that you desire may be pur- 
chased with a small down payment and 
convenient terms for the balance. 


nates Por the informacion of the people of 


Your Gas Company invites vou to call for Demonstration 


money Yet in many offices there are still 
typewriters as old-fashioned as a flannel 
petticoat. Noisy. . chattering. ‘nerve. 
racking. 


The up-to-date typist of today works in an 
office that is as busy as a big day on the Stock 
Exchange, but as quiet as a library. And 


wherever business men are fighting waste- 
ful, nerve-racking office noises . . . And 
wherever stenographers and secretaries have 
learned that quiet is one of the most will- 
ing aids to health and charm, Ask ‘your 
office manager to have a demonstration 
made in the office for you. 


(The Greenleaf Company) 


An advertisement which deliber- 
ately eschews brilliance and spec- 
tacular treatment to devote itself 
exclusively to selling. 


_ REMINGTON 


THE Onur NOISELESS \ 
TYPEWRITER 


Remington uses an effective figure 
for impressing buyers who are in- 
clined to stick to out-of-date 
methods. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC., Typewruer Division. 374 Broadway. New York City. Telephone WORth 7500 


| BrooRs rn, 84 Livingston S. Trrangle 7838) Warre Praiss. 22 Main St., Whore Plaine 3251 ... Jersey Curt, Chamber of Commeres Bldg. Montgomery 4870 
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| Lennon & Mitchell, Inc.) 


Lew Hahn 


Twenty-two stores, with aggregate 
sales of $108,000,000, have been ac- 
quired by the Hahn Department Stores, 
Inc., as the nucleus of a projected 
nation-wide $1,000,000,000 chain. 

If this plan is carried out, Hahn De- 
partment Stores would be not only 
the largest department store chain in 
the world, but the largest retail chain 
of any type—surpassing in volume the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, F. W. Woolworth & Company, 
the United Cigar Stores and the lead- 
ers in other fields of chain store 
operation. It would compare in mag- 
nitude with the largest corporations 
among the railroads, public utilities 
and other major industries. 

At present, however, the chain is not 
the largest even among department 
stores. 

It is surpassed, for example, by Gim- 
bel Brothers with gross sales last year 
of $123,595,549. Their volume is 
hardly larger than the $102,756,197 
sales of the May Department Stores. 
R. H. Macy & Company did a busi- 
ness last year of $82,214,640. It is 
probable, also, that Marshall Field & 
Company of Chicago and R. L. Hud- 
son Company of Detroit approach the 
Hahn figure. 

Outstanding among the twenty-two 


Jordan Marsh Heads $108,000,000 
Hahn Stores Chain 


stores announced this week as the 
nucleus of the Hahn chain is Jordan 
Marsh Company of Boston. Jordan 
Marsh alone does an estimated annual 
business of $40,000,000, or nearly 40 
per cent of the volume of the entire 
twenty-two stores. 

Recognition of its importance is made 
in the election of George W. Mitton, 
president of Jordan Marsh, as chair- 
man of the board of Hahn stores. 
Lew Hahn, for many years managing 
director of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, is president of the 
new organization. 

The election of Mr. Mitton and the 
relative size of Jordan Marsh indicates 
that that company will be more than 
merely a “unit” in the chain. It has 
been suggested that in developing the 


Twenty-Two Stores Are 
“Nucleus” of Chain 


The following twenty-two stores 
are the original members of the 
Hahn Department Stores chain: 
Jordan Marsh Company, Bos- 
ton; C. F. Hovey Company, 
Boston; L. S. Donaldson Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; Bon Marche, 
Seattle; Golden Rule, St. Paul; 
Rollman & Sons Company, Cin- 


cinnati; Herpolsheimer Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Titche, Goettinger Company, 


Inc., Dallas; O'Neill & Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore; Quacken- 
bush Company, Paterson, New 
Jersey; A. Pelsky Company, 
Akron, Ohio; Morehouse-Mar- 
tens Company, Columbus, Ohio ; 
James Black Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa; Rudge 
& Guenzel Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Meyer's Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina; L. 
H. Field Company, Jackson, 
Michigan; F. N. Joslin Com- 
pany, Malden, Massachusetts; 
Muller Company, Ltd., Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; A. E. Trout- 


man Company, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania; Louis Samler, 
Inc., Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 
Welber Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Wright-Metzler Com- 
pany, Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


George W. Mitton 


chain Mr. Hahn was operating to 
some extent on behalf of this store 
and* that .the Hahn Department 
Stores, in a sense, are to be a “Jordan 
Martsh”’ chain. 
Both Mr. Mitton and Mr. Hahn have 
refused to confirm or deny this report. 
Bankers in charge of the financial de- 
velopment of the new chain pointed 
out, however, that Jordan Marsh, in 
addition to being predominantly the 
largest member, was “‘one of the earli- 
est” to join and one of the most 
active. 
The New York Stock Exchange house 
of Prince & Whitely has been an- 
nounced as the originator of the con- 
solidation idea. Lehman Brothers, 
another New York financial house, 
aided in its development. Mr. Hahn 
was employed as the directing head. 
The board of directors will probably 
be announced next week. It will be 
composed of representatives from 
Prince & Whitely, Lehman Brothers 
and from some of the stores in the 
consolidation. It is significant to note 
that all of the stores will not be rep- 
resented directly on the board. 
Another phase of the new organiza- 
tion affects national advertisers even 
more vitally. As managing director 
(Continued on page 691) 
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Restaurant Men Seek 
Government Aid in 
Fight on Luckies 


To protect radio listeners from the 
“outrageous propaganda”’ against sweet 
foods now being broadcast by Ameti- 
can Tobacco Company as part of their 
advertising campaign for Lucky Strike 
cigarettes, the United Restaurant Own- 
ers’ Association has urged action of the 
Federal radio commission. 

In a letter signed by Joseph Burger 
of New York, president, the restau- 
rant owners, asked the commission to 
exercise the power vested in them by 
Congress to “police the air and pro- 
tect the people.” ‘The purpose of this 
propaganda apparently 1s to transform 
the school girls, the growing boys and 
the youth of the country into confirmed 
cigarette addicts, regardless of estab- 
lished medical and health findings,” 
Mr. Burger said. “A more flagrant 
assault against public welfare has never 
been witnessed in the United States. 


Benjamin Electric Names 
Merchandising Directors 


L. W. Kester, for many years assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of 
. sales of the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, is now merchan- 
dising manager of the electrical divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Kester will be chairman of the 
merchandising committee of the com- 
pany, the functions of which will be 
to study markets and products, insti- 
tute the design and creation of new 
merchandise, find new uses for stand- 
ard equipment and develop plans for 
the coordination of the sales and engi- 
neering programs of the company. R. 
W. Staud, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, will be secretary of 
the committee. 


David A. Schulte, president of the 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, has 
become president of the newly organ- 
ized Park & Tilford Retail Stores, Inc., 
for a period of ten years. The Schulte 
interests control Park & Tilford. The 
Park & Tilford Retail Stores, Inc. gawas 
created on October 25, to conduct a 
chain of retail grocery stores. A chain 
of 1,000 stores is contemplated. 


Lehn & Fink Products Company plan 
on a 25 per cent increase in their 
advertising appropriation for 1929, 
The appropriation for Lysol and 
Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream, 
two of the company’s best-known 
products, Mr. Canaday said, will be 
increased to 15 per cent and 10 per 
cent. 


Saturday Evening Post 
Begins Third Century 


The Saturday Evening Post cele- 
brates today its 200th anniver- 
Saty. 

Founded in 1728 as the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette by Benjamin 
Franklin, the paper was pur- 
chased for $1,000 by Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis in 1897 and George 
Horace Lorimer was appointed 
editor. 

It consisted then of only six- 
teen pages. Today it sometimes 
runs to 250 pages and its net 
sales are 2,750,000. Eighty 
presses running day and night 
are required to print the black 
and white and two-color pages 
only. Forty-two other presses 
have been added since 1926 to 
take care of four-color print. 
To print, edit, sell and ship the 
Post, a force of 3,500 employes 
is required—approximately 70 
per cent of the salaried person- 
nel of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. 

In the field more than 170,000 
people devote part or all of their 
time to promoting the sale of the 
Post by the single copy or by 
subscription. 


Oakland in Fortnight 
Tells 5,000 Dealers 
of New Pontiac 


Direct factory contact with the 5,000 
domestic dealers of the Oakland 
Motor Car Company is being effected 
in less than two weeks preparatory to 
the public showing of the new 1929 
Pontiac six with the holding of the 
first of a series of nation-wide meet- 
ings of home officials. 

The executives are traveling in three 
groups. Heading the first groups, 
which will swing down the Atlantic 
seaboard, are: W. B. Sawyer, Eastern 
sales manager; W. E. Fellows, adver- 
tising manager, and Hugh Higginbot- 
tom, distribution manager. E. 
Lubeck, Western sales manager, and 
W. M. Chamberlin, manager of sales 
development, will cover the Central 
West. The Pacific Coast meetings 
will be conducted by R. B. Batchelder, 
assistant to W. R. Tracy, vice-president 
in charge of sales, and L. M. Dreeves, 
manager of the Pacific Coast region. 
Regional and district office officials 
also will assist in conducting the meet- 
ings and a service expert from the 
home office will explain to every 
dealer group the many new perform- 
ance features incorporated in the 
Pontiac six for 1929. 


United Cigar Stores 
Expands Drug Chain; 
Second to Liggett 


By the purchase this week of the Neve 
chain of sixty-seven drug stores in New 
York City, the United Cigar Stores 
and its subsidiary, the Whelan Drug 
Company, will have nearly 200 stores 
and leases. The chain will be about 
as large as the Walgreen Company— 
the second ranking drug chain—and 
will enable the United Cigar Stores to 
become a strong competitor in the 
retail drug field with Liggett. 

As announced in this magazine, No- 
vember 24, Liggett now operates 502 
stores and is making plans to extend 
its chain to 1,000. The United Cigar 
Stores recently announced plans to 
form-a chain of drug stores which 
would rank second in size in the 
country. 

As part of this plan it is proposed 
to take over fifteen or twenty of the 
best located Happiness Candy Stores, 
controlled by United Cigar. United 
Cigar also plan early this year to ex- 
tend the installation of soda fountains 
in United Cigar Stores throughout the 
country. 

The annual sales of Liggetts are about 
$75,000,000. The Walgreen sales— 
including 200 directly owned stores 
and 20 stores of the Economical Drug 
Company, a subsidiary—have been es- 
timated for this year at $30,000,000. 


Young, President of Hupp, 
Heads Chandler-Cleveland 


Following the purchase of the Chan- 
dler-Cleveland Motors Corporation, 
Cleveland, by the Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation, DuBois Young, president 
of Hupp, will also assume a similar 
position with Chandler-Cleveland. 
The new management will continue 
the present line of Chandler cars 
which will be sold through the pres- 
ent Chandler-Cleveland dealers. 


National Biscuit Gets 
Shredded Wheat 


The National Biscuit Company has ac- 
quired control of the Shredded Wheat 
Company and will soon make an offer 
to all Shredded Wheat stockholders to 
exchange their stock on the basis of 
two shares of Shredded Wheat for 
one of National Biscuit. 


Oscar F. Ostby, formerly assistant to 
the president of the Domestic Stoker 
Company of New York, manufactur- 
ers of the Electric Furnace-Man, has 
been elected vice-president of the com- 


pany. 
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Wadsworth, Howland Makes Debut 
to Nation After 85 Years 


After eighty-five years, Wadsworth, 
Howland & Company, oldest and 
largest paint and varnish manufactur- 
ers in New England, will begin early 
next year for the first time to adver- 
tise nationally their complete line of 
Bay State paint and varnish products. 
To obtain the greatest possible coop- 
eration from each agent, the company 
will guarantee a sales increase in his 
business of 25 per cent the first year. 
In that period, also, Wadsworth, How- 
land will pay for an advertising cam- 
paign in the local newspapers in the 
interest of the Bay State agent. 

After the first year, this campaign will 
be placed on a fifty-fifty basis—with 
the dealer and factory dividing the 
cost. The advertising, which will begin 
in March, will be run in two-column 


six-inch space in 150 newspapers. Each | . 


advertisement will carry the dealer's 
name and will emphasize the fact that 
he is a distributor of Bay State prod- 
ucts and his store, the “‘paint service 
station” of that territory. Window 
displays, cut-outs and incidental adver- 
tising material will also be furnished 
free of charge. 

Dealer advertising will be backed up 
by full-page two-color advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Four products of the company—Bay 
State liquid house paint, Bay State 
dultint, Bay State lacquer, and Bay 
State inorout enamel, will be featured 
in the campaign. The company will 
continue the nation-wide promotion of 
Bay State brick and cement coating 
which it has advertised for a number 
of years. 

The theme of the advertising will be 
the history of Bay State paint—de- 
scribing how nearly a century ago a 
group of New Englanders created a 
paint which would withstand the New 
England climate of hot summers, cold 
winters and moist, salt air all the time. 
They felt if they could develop a paint 
which could endure New England 
. weather, it would set a standard for 
the whole country. 

The management of Wadsworth, How- 
land decided that paint which could 
survive such a regional test could be 
made to find national acceptance. 
Another phase of the dealer campaign 
which the company has found success- 
ful in the past year is an educational 
demonstration sale. Under this plan 
a complete set-up is made in the deal- 
er’s store to run a demonstration sale 
for two days, usually Friday and Sat- 
urday, and during the Spring paint 
season. During this sale special large 
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newspaper ads are run announcing the 
fact that the Bay State distributor will 
open his store to house-owners in that 
territory and demonstrate the beauty 
and utility of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Company is 
now a subsidiary of Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, Inc., of New York. 


RCA Acts to Establish 
Communications Unit; 
Promotes Officers 


The Radio Corporation of America, at 
a directors’ meeting the other day, de- 
cided to create a separate company to 
take over its communications business. 
This move follows the creation by the 
RCA of a number of separate special- 
ized companies in various fields, such 
as the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, RCA, Photophone, Inc., and the 
Radiomarine Corporation of America. 
It is anticipated that the Radio Cor- 
poration will endeavor to sell the new 
company either to the Western Union 
or the Postal Telegraph Company. 
When the sale is consummated, it is 
possible that America’s entire com- 
munication system, both by wire and 
air, would be consolidated into a single 
company, under government control of 
rates. 

Several important executive changes 
were made at the meeting. David 
Sarnoff, vice-president and _ general 
manager, was promoted to executive 
vice-president; Joseph £. Ray, from 
general sales manager to vice-president 
and general sales manager. 


J. C. Penney Company 
Plans te Acquire 
500 New Stores 


An expansion program, involving the 
opening of 500 new stores, in addition 
to regular additions already deter- 
mined on for 1929, has just been 
authorized by the directors of J. C. 
Penney Company. Work of securing 
locations will start immediately. 

All of the new stores will be in opera- 
tion by September of next year. 

The organization now operates 1,021 
retail department stores in 47 cities, 
said Earl C. Sams, president of the 
Penney company. Gross sales for the 
first eleven months of this year totaled 
$151,590,467 and total sales for the 
year are expected to be $180,000,000. 
The 500 new stores will contribute 
$50,000,000 in retail sales and bring 
the yearly sales volume up to $250,- 
000,000 as soon as the new stores are 
put into operation. 

This does not contemplate the pur- 
chase of other chains or independent 
stores, but will be confined to the 
opening of entirely new units in cities 
and towns where the company does 
not now have representation. 

The decision of the directors to au- 
thorize the new stores followed recent 
trips by J. C. Penney, founder of the 
company and now chairman of the 
board, and of Mr. Sams, throughout 
the country. ‘We have both discov- 
ered that the smaller towns, with in- 
creased transportation facilities, are 
demanding the same kind of shopping 
accommodations that the larger cities 
are enjoying,” Mr. Sams said. 


Lumber Promotion 
to Cost $1,027,000 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has authorized an appro- 
priation of $1,027,000 for the lumber 
trade extension campaign in 1929. 
This covers advertising, research, serv- 
ice staff and publications. 

The object of the campaign, now in 
its second year, is the extension of 
lumber markets through the “winning 
back of ground necessarily lost to com. 
peting materials, through new uses 
and improved manufacture and serv- 
ice to users.” 

A plan for graded and “grade- 
marked” lumber, supported by the 
trade-mark of the association, will be 
given especial emphasis next year. 
This plan will guarantee the purchaser 
of such lumber against the failure of 
the material to measure up to the 
gtade-mark. The campaign will be 
conducted mainly through a limited 
list of general and home magazines 
and industrial and farm papers. 
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Life is just one big contest. A 
competition of our knowledge 
and power with that of other 
individuals, and for that reason 
the old world has existed and 
progressed. If it hadn’t been 
for every man having an equal 
chance, there wouldn’t have 
been the incentive to make 
progress, and we would not 
have the luxuries and conven- 
iences of today. 

The progress of the world is 
due to one big successful con- 
test. A contest being the success 
of the world’s progress, a sales 
contest will bring greater suc- 
cess, not only to your firm but 
to every individual in your 
sales organization. A sales 
contest, conducted under our 
plan, has the incentive neces- 


sary for success and progress. 

Our plan is that of using mer- 
chandise as prizes, illustrated 
in flasher or catalog form. All 
merchandise used is nationally 
known and nationally adver- 
tised. If you wish, you can, 
personally, select the articles 
used in your contest, giving 
your firm an individual catalog, 
which will produce the best 
results. 

Our nine years’ experience in 
this work may also be of assist- 
ance to you in arranging your 
contest. 

Your buying power will be 
doubled in value when buying 
from us. In other words, for 
every dollar you spend with us 
you will receive approximately 
two dollars’ retail value. 


STERLING SALES PROMOTION SERVICE 
6 EAST FIFTH STREET 


Dayton 


- Ohio 
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I Know a Man 
for Canada 


If you have never marketed your 
goods in Canada—or if you are 
in the market but not realizing 
full opportunities and profits—I 
may be able to put you in touch 
with a man who can solve the 
problem for you. 


He is English by birth; age 
30; Protestant; married; a resi- 
dent of Toronto. His training 
and experience covers England, 
the United States, and Canada. 
Several years’ experience on the 
editorial staff and as a field sales- 
man and supervisor for the 
Dartnell Corporation gives him 
a well-rounded knowledge of 
the problems and the most suc- 
cessful sales practices of a great 
variety of products. 


I have known this man inti- 
mately for five years and can 
vouch for his honesty, intelli- 
gence and all-around ability. I 
consider him well qualified to 
Organize and direct a Canadian 
sales organization for an Amer- 
ican company. He will be avail- 
able the first of the year. Com- 
pensation desired: salary plus 
commission. 


I shall be very glad to tell any 
interested subscriber more about 
this man or to arrange for an 
interview. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Vice President 


SALES MANAGEMENT and 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 


With a population of nine 
million people Canada 
purchased in the twelve 
months ending October, 
$805,420,000 worth of 
American products. 


Are YOU Getting 
Your Share? 


There Are Plenty of Blind Spots 


in Today’s Sales Programs 


(Continued from page 669) 


entirely through jobbers. No sales- 
men are employed. “The jobbers 
know what their stock should be. 
When it runs low they place an order 
with us for more. We only see them 
at the Hassock Show once a year, but 
that’s enough. However, the hassock 
business isn’t what it used to be, and 
the hassock jobbers don’t order so 
frequently.” (It happens to be cur- 
rent information that this particular 
type of hassock is selling as well as 
ever.) 

Then there’s the “secret formula,” 
which, because of supposedly superior 
quality goods, should bring in the 
profitable sales by droves, bevies, 
scads and covies. In one case a manu- 
facturer so closely guarded his formula 
that it was disclosed to a research 
consultant only after swearing in- 
violable secrecy on the Bible, the 
Koran and the Veda. Yet the iden- 
tical formula was found printed in a 
standard reference book of industrial 
chemistry, although a footnote stated 
that the process was now obsolete, 
having been superseded by another 
which was described in detail. 


Personnel Blind Spots 


Personnel blind spots are frequent. 
One company sells ladies’ garments of 


a nature that formerly were supposed 


to be unseen. (Incidentally, the only 
reason these garments are not seen 
nowadays are either that the beholder 
has dust in his eye or else that they 
are not worn at all.) The sales man- 
ager of the company has just ‘‘gotten 
through,” in the euphemistic New 
England phrase, in order to make 
room for the president’s son, although 
that same sales manager has built the 
business from nothing to its present 
profitable basis. Incredible? Why 
bring that up? 

Another company selling case goods 
—not the bootleg type—allows one of 
its most potentially profitable terri- 
tories to be encumbered by a long- 
service salesman who is blind in one 
eye and literally cannot see out of the 
other. Fine sentiment? Maybe, but 
wouldn’t it be kinder to retire him 
on pension before he becomes a vic- 
tim of automobile Juggernauts? It 
would certainly be more profitable. 
Many a sales executive thinks his heart 
is soft when actually the softness is 
in his head. 

The question of pricing original 
and repeat orders is a frequent 


stumbling block. One general man- 
ager, who handles sales as a side issue, 
plaintively moaned: ‘We can get our 
first sale without too much difficulty, 
but we can’t seem to get repeat busi- 
ness. Our salesmen just can’t put 
their sales across.” 

A slight field investigation uncov- 
ered the fact that the swivel-chair 
management priced all initial orders 
low “to get the business” and priced 
first repeat quotations 5 per cent 
higher “to make up for the loss on 
the first order.” Naturally the cus- 
tomer’s instinctive reaction was: “T’ll 
show those so-and-sos whether they 
have my business in their vest 
pockets,” and equally naturally the 
salesmen reported increasing sales re- 
sistance. 


Factory Problem 


How many times has it been written 
that, in the final analysis, for goods of 
equal quality, delivery and service, the 
price to the consumer is determined 
by competition? Nevertheless, one 
manufacturer of left-handed monkey 
wrenches is today pricing his line on 
an average 18 per cent higher than 
his nearest competitor because ‘“They 
cannot make the goods cheaply enough 
to sell at such a ridiculous price and 
make a profit.” Here a question of 
merchandising is confused with a fun- 
damental factory problem of too high 
manufacturing costs. 

A manufacturer of bustles sold un- 
der different brand names to the job- 
bing trade and to the retail trade. 
He complained that it was impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory finished goods 
turnover. It was necessary to main- 
tain, because of style changes, bustles 
of many colors and many sizes. The 
goods sold were identical, and 
only Kismet determined whether one 
specific bustle that left the bustle fin- 
ishing room should go to the jobber 
or to the retailer stock. 

Packaging was also identical, except 
for the label. 

When it was suggested that labeling 
be omitted until sales orders were re- 
ceived, it became possible at once to 
cut the finished stock inventory in 
half. It is said that the manufacturer 
has developed a permanent set in his 
right leg because of kicking himself 
so many times for not having thought 
of the solution himself. 

Can we afford to pass by such ex- 
amples with a shrug? 
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Jordan Marsh Heads $108,000,000 
Hahn Stores Chain 


(Continued from page 682) 


of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, Mr. Hahn waged a vigor- 
ous battle on what he considered 
“high-pressure” marketing and adver- 
tising methods of many manufacturers. 
The retailer, and not the advertiser, 
he believed, should be the “purchas- 
ing agent for the community.’ It was 
for the retailer to decide whether 
specific products should be passed on 
to the consumer. This decision was 
to be made without regard to whether 
the goods were known or unknown, 
branded or unbranded. The sole con- 
sideration the retailer should make 
was whether or not the products were 
“best” for his customer. 

In an introduction to Ralph Borsodi’s 
book, “The Distribution Age,” Mr 
Hahn said: 

“It is not good for the community to 
have the independent retailer changed 
into the puppet of the nationally ad- 
vertising manufacturer through ‘high- 
pressure marketing.’ 

“Unless the retailer is the consumer's 
purchasing agent he has no warrant 
for existence and if he accepts the 
position of selling agent for the manu- 
facturer he must pass from the pic- 
ture. In our economic scheme of 
things there is an important place for 
each factor in the chain of production 
and distribution. It is the manufac- 
turer’s job to produce the merchandise. 
The jobber’s task is to carry the stocks. 
The function of the retailer is to pro- 
claim the merchandise to the consum- 
ing public and to sell it with such 
service as his class of trade requires, 
at the lowest possible price commen- 
surate with the quality and_ service 
which his class of trade demands. 
“When the manufacturer insists on 
appropriating to himself part of the 
function of the retailer by an attempt 
to control the consumer market he 
should be very sure that he can prove 
beyond question that he can _ ful- 
fill that function more economically 
than the retailer can. If he can do 
that then the retailer myst be willing 
to stand aside, for economic develop- 
ment will thrust him aside whether he 
is willing or not. The identification 
of merchandise by branding and the 
forcing of distribution by national 
idvertising and high-pressure selling 
lo not put goods in the consumer’s 
aands at lower prices. Instead, they 
increase the cost and so reduce con- 
sumption. Therefore the retailer who 
hooks himself on to the national ad- 


vertiser's scheme is betraying his 
public’s trust and selling his own 
birthright for considerably less than 
a mess of pottage.’ 

It has been pointed out by executives 
who have been closely in touch with 
Mr. Hahn for a number of years that 
the Hahn Department Stores, Inc., will 
give him an opportunity to put into 
practice,on an ultimate scale of $1,- 
000,000,000, this conception of the 
retailer's functions, and that, undoubt- 
edly, he will attempt to do so. 

In announcing this week the establish- 
ment of the chain, Mr. Hahn predicted 
“economies from such large-scale 
group operation.” The twenty-two 
stores, he explained, were obtained 
through an exchange of stock, and 


form a “great cooperative combina- 
tion.” 
‘Each store,” he said, “will continue 


to do business as formerly, under its 
own name without disruption of the 
organization responsible for its suc- 
cess. 

“We believe that the creation of this 
country-wide department store system 
is necessary in the modern scheme of 
economics. Certainly it may be ex- 
pected to benefit the public in a large 
way. 

“Economic conditions today demand 
mass distribution. Large-scale opera- 
tions are necessary in order to obtain 
the full advantages of great buying 
power as well as the type of organiza- 
tion which will permit of modern 
research work, intensive specialization 
and close contact with the buying mar- 
kets. 

“We are confident that the organiza- 
tion of this system, now definitely 
achieved with twenty-two companies 
as the nucleus for a much larger sys- 
tem, represents a decided step forward 
in retailing in this country. Each store 
with its present organization and man- 
agement preserved intact will continue 
to merit the patronage of its com- 
munity as it has in the past. 

“The larger organization will, in ad- 
dition, make possible vastly more ef- 
fective service on the part of each 
store. The benefits of the mutual as- 
sociation of this representative group 
of stores will, we expect, be effectively 
demonstrated by the higher degree of 
specialization in all departments 
which will be made possible and‘ in 
the ability to set up personnel and 
machinery to deal with the growing 
problems of style merchandise.” 
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I Know a Man 
for Canada 


If you have never marketed your 
goods in Canada—or if you are 
in the market but not realizing 
full opportunities and profits—I 
may be able to put you in touch 
with a man who can solve the 
problem for you. 


He is English by birth; age 
30; Protestant; married; a resi- 
dent of Toronto. His training 
and experience covers England, 
the United States, and Canada. 
Several years’ experience on the 
editorial staff and as a field sales- 
man and supervisor for the 
Dartnell Corporation gives him 
a well-rounded knowledge of 
the problems and the most suc- 
cessful sales practices of a great 
variety of products. 


I have known this man inti- 
mately for five years and can 
vouch for his honesty, intelli- 
gence and all-around ability. I 
consider him well qualified to 
organize and direct a Canadian 
sales organization for an Amer- 
ican company. He will be avail- 
able the first of the year. Com- 
pensation desired: salary plus 
commission. 


I shall be very glad to tell any 
interested subscriber more about 
this man or to arrange for an 
interview. 


PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Vice President 


SALES MANAGEMENT and 
ADVERTISERS WEEKLY 
420 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 


With a population of nine 
million people Canada 
purchased in the twelve 
months ending October, 
$805,420,000 worth of 
American products. 


Are YOU Getting 
Your Share? 


There Are Plenty of Blind Spots 
in Today’s Sales Programs 


(Continued from page 669) 


entirely through jobbers. No sales- 
men ate employed. “The jobbers 
know what their stock should be. 
When it runs low they place an order 
with us for more. We only see them 
at the Hassock Show once a year, but 
that’s enough. However, the hassock 
business isn’t what it used to be, and 
the hassock jobbers don’t order so 
frequently.” (It happens to be cur- 
rent information that this particular 
type of hassock is selling as well as 
ever.) 

Then there’s the ‘‘secret formula,” 
which, because of supposedly superior 
quality goods, should bring in the 
profitable sales by droves, bevies, 
scads and covies. In one case a manu- 
facturer so closely guarded his formula 
that it was disclosed to a research 
consultant only after swearing in- 
violable secrecy on the Bible, the 
Koran and the Veda. Yet the iden- 
tical formula was found printed in a 
standard reference book of industrial 
chemistry, although a footnote stated 
that the process was now obsolete, 
having been superseded by another 
which was described in detail. 


Personnel Blind Spots 


Personnel blind spots are frequent. 
One company sells ladies’ garments of 


-a nature that formerly were supposed 


to be unseen. (Incidentally, the only 
reason these garments are not seen 
nowadays are either that the beholder 
has dust in his eye or else that they 
are not worn at all.) The sales man- 
ager of the company has just ‘‘gotten 
through,” in the euphemistic New 
England phrase, in order to make 
room for the president’s son, although 
that same sales manager has built the 
business from nothing to its present 
profitable basis. Incredible? Why 
bring that up? 

Another company selling case goods 
—not the bootleg type—allows one of 
its most potentially profitable terri- 
tories to be encumbered by a long- 
service salesman who is blind in one 
eye and literally cannot see out of the 
other. Fine sentiment? Maybe, but 
wouldn’t it be kinder to retire him 
on pension before he becomes a vic- 
tim of automobile Juggernauts? It 
would ‘certainly be more profitable. 
Many a sales executive thinks his heart 
is soft when actually the softness is 
in his head. 

The question of pricing original 
and repeat orders is a frequent 


stumbling block. One general mai- 
ager, who handles sales as a side issue, 
plaintively moaned: ‘‘We can get our 
first sale without too much difficulty, 
but we can’t seem to get repeat busi- 
ness. Our salesmen just can’t put 
their sales across.” 

A slight field investigation uncov- 
ered the fact that the swivel-chair 
management priced all initial orders 
low “to get the business” and priced 
first repeat quotations 5 per cent 
higher “to make up for the loss on 
the first order.” Naturally the cus- 
tomer’s instinctive reaction was: “'T’ll 
show those so-and-sos whether they 
have my business in their vest 
pockets,” and equally naturally the 
salesmen reported increasing sales re- 
sistance. 


Factory Problem 


How many times has it been written 
that, in the final analysis, for goods of 
equal quality, delivery and service, the 
price to the consumer is determined 
by competition? Nevertheless, one 
manufacturer of left-handed monkey 
wrenches is today pricing his line on 
an average 18 per cent higher than 
his nearest competitor because ‘They 
cannot make the goods cheaply enough 
to sell at such a ridiculous price and 
make a profit.” Here a question of 
merchandising is confused with a fun- 
damental factory problem of too high 
manufacturing costs. 

A manufacturer of bustles sold un- 
der different brand names to the job- 
bing trade and to the retail trade. 
He complained that it was impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory finished goods 
turnover. It was necessary to main- 
tain, because of style changes, bustles 
of many colors and many sizes. The 
goods sold were identical, and 
only Kismet determined whether one 
specific bustle that left the bustle fin- 
ishing room should go to the jobber 
or to the retailer stock. 

Packaging was also identical, except 
for the label. 

When it was suggested that labeling 
be omitted until sales orders were re- 
ceived, it became possible at once to 
cut the finished stock inventory in 
half. It is said that the manufacturer 
has developed a permanent set in his 
right leg because of kicking himself 
so many times for not having thought 
of the solution himself. 

Can we afford to pass by such ex- 
amples with a shrug? 
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Jordan Marsh Heads $108,000,000 


Hahn Stores Chain 


(Continued from page 682) 


of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, Mr. Hahn waged a vigor- 
ous battle on what he considered 
“high-pressure’’ marketing and adver- 
tising methods of many manufacturers. 
The retailer, and not the advertiser, 
he believed, should be the “purchas- 
ing agent for the community.’ It was 
for the retailer to decide whether 
specific products should be passed on 
to the consumer. This decision was 
to be made without regard to whether 
the goods were known or unknown, 
branded or unbranded. The sole con- 
sideration the retailer should make 
was whether or not the products were 
“best’’ for his customer. 

In an introduction to Ralph Borsodi’s 
book, ‘“The Distribution Age,” Mr 
Hahn said: 

“It is not good for the community to 
have the independent retailer changed 
into the puppet of the nationally ad- 
vertising manufacturer through ‘high- 
pressure marketing.’ 

“Unless the retailer is the consumer's 
purchasing agent he has no warrant 
for existence and if he accepts the 
position of selling agent for the manu- 
facturer he must pass from the pic- 
ture. In our economic scheme of 
things there is an important place for 
each factor in the chain of production 
and distribution. It is the manufac- 
turet’s job to produce the merchandise. 
The jobber’s task is to carry the stocks. 
The function of the retailer is to pro- 
claim the merchandise to the consum- 
ing public and to sell it with such 
service as his class of trade requires, 
at the lowest possible price commen- 
surate with the quality and service 
which his class of trade demands. 
“When the manufacturer insists on 
appropriating to himself part of the 
function of the retailer by an attempt 
to control the consumer market he 
should be very sure that he can prove 
beyond question that he can ful- 
fill that function more economically 
than the retailer can. If he can do 
that then the retailer must be willing 
to stand aside, for economic develop- 
ment will thrust him aside whether he 
is willing or not. The identification 
of merchandise by branding and the 
forcing of distribution by national 
idvertising and high-pressure selling 
do not put goods in the consumer's 
nands at lower prices. Instead, they 
increase the cost and so reduce con- 
sumption. Therefore the retailer who 
hooks himself on to the national ad- 


vertiser’s scheme is betraying his 
public’s trust and selling his own 
birthright for considerably less than 
a mess of pottage.” 

It has been pointed out by executives 
who have been closely in touch with 
Mr. Hahn for a number of years that 
the Hahn Department Stores, Inc., will 
give him an opportunity to put into 
practice,on an ultimate scale of $1,- 
000,000,000, this conception of the 
retailer's functions, and that, undoubt- 
edly, he will attempt to do so. 

In announcing this week the establish- 
ment of the chain, Mr. Hahn predicted 
“economies from such large-scale 
group operation.” The twenty-two 
stores, he explained, were obtained 
through an exchange of stock, and 
form a “great cooperative combina- 
tion.” 

“Each store,” he said, “will continue 
to do business as formerly, under its 
own name without disruption of the 
organization responsible for its suc- 
cess. 

“We believe that the creation of this 
country-wide department store system 
is necessary in the modern scheme of 
economics. Certainly it may be ex- 
pected to benefit the public in a large 
way. 

“Economic conditions today demand 
mass distribution. Large-scale opera- 
tions are necessary in order to obtain 
the full advantages of great buying 
power as well as the type of organiza- 
tion which will permit of modern 
research work, intensive specialization 
and close contact with the buying mar- 
kets. 

“We are confident that the organiza- 
tion of this system, now definitely 
achieved with twenty-two companies 
as the nucleus for a much larger sys- 
tem, represents a decided step forward 
in retailing in this country. Each store 
with its present organization and man- 
agement preserved intact will continue 
to merit the patronage of its com- 
munity as it has in the past. 

“The larger organization will, in ad- 
dition, make possible vastly more ef- 
fective service on the part of each 
store. The benefits of the mutual as- 
sociation of this representative group 
of stores will, we expect, be effectively 
demonstrated by the higher degree of 
specialization in all departments 
which will be made possible and’ in 
the ability to set up personnel and 
machinery to deal with the growing 
problems of style merchandise.” 
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YSTROM RAISES HIS ESTIMATE: Paul 

W. Nystrom of the School of Business, Columbia 

University, estimates retail sales for 1928 at 
forty-one billion dollars. He made the announcement in 
a recent talk to the New York Advertising Club. The 
increase by one billion over his estimate for 1927 he 
regards as rather liberal. Dr. Nystrom adheres to the 
method of computation which he adopted in 1923. He 
rejects higher estimates based on returns of the retail 
census of distribution in eleven cities because they take a 
larger part of the estimated national income than seems 
to him reasonable and because no one can tell what part 
of the sales in the cities were to country customers. He 
does not question the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search estimate of national income, eighty-nine billion 
dollars, and his distrust of conclusions drawn from the 
census of distribution assumes that they are based on pet 
capita sales in the eleven cities which, if they were the 
same all over the country, would amount to a grand total 
of seventy-one billion. No serious statistician has made 
any such assumption. The Census Bureau report gives 
the per capita sales by cities, but, for the reason alluded 
to by Dr. Nystrom, this item has been ignored in arriving 
at estimates of national sales. All that has been done 
with the limited census of distribution is to use the total 
sales reported as a measure of buying in the trading areas 
concerned. By finding the ratio of the population of 
these trading areas to the population of the whole country 
and applying this to sales in the eleven cities we get a 
reasonably sound clue to national sales. This gives us 
not seventy-one billions, as stated by Dr. Nystrom, but 
fifty billions. 


ss “= 

BROAD HINT FROM MR. MELLON: In 

his recent annual report Mr. Mellon referred to 

“a trend toward more direct marketing.” A 
pregnant phrase this, which, used by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, should focus attention on an outstanding phase 
of modern business that has received less attention than 
it deserves. Everywhere alert manufacturers are looking 
more and more to the ultimate consumer for guidance, 
not only in making up factory schedules but in devising 
merchandising plans and arranging sales quotas. The old 
idea that production was a job complete in itself that 
engrossed all the faculties of the producer is giving way 
to the new idea that plant activity, however well con- 
ceived, may prove abortive if it is not based on thorough 
knowledge of who wants the output and how he or she 
can be reached with it most directly. Intermediaries that 
keep the line between the two points as nearly straight 
as possible are desirable if what they do can be justified 
on broad economic grounds. They have little chance if 


they unnecessarily lengthen the distance separating thes: 
two points, or if they seek justification on the narrov. 
ground that the laborer is worthy of his hire. No reader 
of the series of articles on this subject contributed to this 
magazine by H. C. North will fail to see how far the 
“trend toward more direct marketing’ has already gone. 
As in the case of hand-to-mouth buying as a settled policy, 
much ground has been gained by the leaders before the 
rank and file have realized what has been going on. Smali 
inventories were a sequel to forced liquidation in 1921 
of large inventories, but most observers at first regarded 
the change as a temporary product of panic. It was nox 
until four years later that Mr. Hoover called official at- 
tention to it in the Commerce Year Book of 1925 when, 
ascribing the phenomenon to more efficiit transportation, 
he’ referred to small and frequent purchases as “a mild 
revolution in the distribution of goods.” Mr. Hoover's 
observation of what had been taking place did much to 
open the eyes of business men to the need of action to 
put themselves in the line of progress. Mr. Mellon's 
notice of the new movement toward more direct marketing 
is likely to have a similar effect. 


> SS 


POT AND KETTLE SHINDIG. Merrily goes 

on the war between the manufacturers of sweets 

and a tobacco company that advertises the 
hygienic wisdom of taking a cigarette ‘when the sweet 
tooth beckons.” Why shouldn’t it go on? All selling 
is more or less competitive; the more Smith manages to 
take of the consumer dollar the less there is left for 
Brown. Some fight openly, some from under cover. The 
tobacco company is at all events no assassin. Whether 
its weapon is well chosen is a matter of concern mainly 
to itself and other makers of cigarettes, inured to buffeting 
among themselves with arms taken from the toilet table, 
blind man’s buff, the pharmacopeia, the prize ring, the 
drawing room, the green room, the operatic stage and 
such like arsenals of wordy warfare. If it goads the candy 
folk to open reprisals it may start a bigger fire behind 
the cigarette than ever blazed before it as a lighter. The 
distractions of war gave vogue to the sedative effect of 
the short smoke. The tedium of peace may prove sensi- 
tive to suggestion of an alternative stimulus; the age is 
certainly not set in its ways. Even through the dense pall 
of tobacco smoke that covers the land dim forms may 
still be discerned that are reminiscent of anti-cigarette 
leagues that once upon a time hovered over the tobacco 
fields of Virginia with ominous mien. Did not prohibition 
steal upon us like a thief in the night? What assurance 
is there that bootleg fags will not soon be the rage if 
unconverted alcohol is driven to the extremity of invoking 
the ghosts of departed fulminators against coffin nails? 
It is significant that one tobacco. company is already seek- 
ing to establish a liaison between the warring hosts by ad- 
vertising the merits of candy as an aperitif to indul- 
gence in the weed. Here we see an interesting devel- ® ® 
opment in the new competition among industries. 
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“If You Want to Build Sales, 


Plan, Plan, Plan!” 


(Continued from page 667) 


guatd their investment, to give them 
the benefit of our large organization 
in such phases of their business as 
building and equipping their plants, 
analyzing their markets, keeping their 
accounts, handling their finances, ad- 
vertising, disposing of used cars, and 
operating a sales and service organiza- 
tion, and to sell them only as many 
cars as they could dispose of. 

‘Too many manufacturers adopt ruth- 
less methods and then make tne excuse 
that they have to do it to take care 
of their production. We believe that 
production should keep pace with 
sales, rather than try to make sales 
keep pace with an arbitrary produc: 
tion schedule. 


Need Direction and Stimulus 


“We believe that everyone engaged 
in selling needs some direction and 
stimulus, so we undertake to provide 
direction and stimulus for our dealers. 
We furnish instruction books, a pro- 
jection picture service and almost in- 
numerable dealer helps. We hold 
frequent meetings in the field for the 
‘purpose of providing direction and 
stimulus. Such meetings are conduct- 
ed by executives from the central 
office, by the regional offices and by 
the zone offices. We have eight re- 
gional sales promotion men and 45 
zone Sales promotion men, and it is 
their job to supply a constant flow of 
sales stimulus to the entire organiza- 
tion in the field. 

“We were also convinced that a 
great many more cars could be sold 
if we could have the right car at the 
right place at the right time, and for 
this reason we set up a very compre- 
hensive projection of sales control. 
We canvass every dealer every month 
before we set our production schedule 
for the following month. We know 
how many cars are needed, of what 
kind, and where. Thus every dealer 
has an adequate supply of cars of 
the kind he needs and no dealer is 
overstocked. 

“We realize that a good workman 
appreciates recognition, so we ar- 
ranged to give all our representatives 
suitable recognition at regular inter- 
vals and special recognition when 
they warrant it. We have the pho- 
tographs, with names, of all our 
regional and zone managers posted in 
conspicuous places at the central office 
and we get out a little monthly pub- 
lication in which we give them due 
credit for their accomplishments. We 


also publish a dealer organ in which 
dealers and retail salesmen are com- 
plimented for their good work. Then 
when anyone merits special recogni- 
tion he teceives it. 

“We welcome a good suggestion 
from any source and we are careful 
to credit the real source. I think it 
is just as reprehensible to steal an- 
other man’s ideas as it is to steal his 
money. 

“Our advertising is generally known 
and speaks for itself. We try to do 
a good job and a big one and we 
employ every medium that we think 
will prove profitable. 

“Service is an important phase of 
any business, particularly of the auto- 
mobile business. We have approxi- 
mately 4,500 dealers and 5,500 
associate dealers. A Chevrolet owner 
can get service at practically any 
crossroads in America and he gets the 
standardized flat rate wherever he is. 

“That, briefly, is the Chevrolet 
story.” 


Chief Requisites 


Mr. Grant talks quietly, but fluent- 
ly. His conversation is indicative of 
a well-trained mind that thinks 
logically and quickly. Asked a = 
tion, he answers promptly and fully 
without further urging or prompting. 
Asked what he considers the chief 
requisites of a successful sales or- 
ganization, he answered without hesi- 
tation: 

“A definite program and a sales 
stimulus. 

“Trying to direct a sales organiza- 
tion without a program is about as 
successful as a symphony concert 
would be without a score. The con- 
ductor might gather his musicians and 
say, ‘Now, gentlemen, let’s play this 
music,’ and they would play some 
music, such as it would be. In the 
same way, a sales executive often 
gathers a group of salesmen and says, 
in effect, ‘Now, boys, let’s sell these 
goods,’ and they sell some goods. But 
to sell a lot of goods and keep on 
selling a lot of goods there must be 
an adequate program and that program 
must be followed. 

“Then there must be a sales 
stimulus. The greatest weakness of 
sales managers is their tendency to 
get into a rut, to become so absorbed 
in the routine of their position that 
they forget to be a fountain-head of 
inspiration and ideas. 

“The difference between a good 


sales force and a poor one usually ‘is 
that the good one benefits from fre- 
quent stimulation, while the poor one 
is allowed to drift along without 
stimulation. 

“A sales stimulus is a positive 
requisite of every successful sales or- 
ganization; you just can’t have a really 
successful sales organization with- 
out it. 

“Such stimulus should flow from 
the directing head of the organization 
through the other executives and on 
until it reaches the smallest salesman 
and dealer. There should be one man 
who specializes in sales promotion, 
too; I wouldn’t undertake to direct 
any sales organization without such a 
sales promotion man. If the or- 
ganization is very small, say only ten 
or a dozen salesmen, the promotion 
man can spend considerable time in 
selling and helping others close, but 
his first duty should be to take care 
of the promotional work. 


Rarest of Executives 


“I might add that a natural-born 
sales promotion man is the rarest of 
all types of executives. I meet ca- 
pable executives of other types daily; 
I meet a born sales promotion man 
probably once in two or three years. 
Fortunately, though, while the highest 
type of promoter must be born that 
way, we can make pretty good ones.” 

By sales promotion, Mr. Grant does 
not mean the planning of spectacular 
stunts or even the creation of new 
ideas; what he does mean is that 
someone must continually teach and 
illustrate the fundamental principles 
on which the sales plan is founded, 
must keep presenting the old ideas in 
new ways, and must be able to get 
his salesmen and dealers to adopt the 
sales viewpoint. 

“A lot of sales promotion effort is 
wasted by jumping from one thing to 
another,” he said. ‘There should be 
a definite program, as I’ve already 
pointed out, and that program should 
be the basis of sales promotional 
activities. One should begin with a 
few fundamentals and direct all his 
efforts toward getting those fundamen- 
tals accepted and acted upon. 

“We emphasize what we call the 
seven-point sale and those seven points 
are the fundamentals of our promo- 
tional work.” 

An outline of this seven-point sale 
plan was published in the July 25, 
1925, number of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. It is, briefly: investigation, 
dealer letter, direct mail from the zone 
office, an album demonstration, a road 
demonstration, prospect to salesroom, 
and dealer to prospect; that is, where 
the prospect cannot be brought to the 
salesroom, the dealer or sales man- 
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ager goes with the salesman to the | 


rospect’s home. 

“Getting these fundamentals ac- 
cepted by the entire dealer organiza- 
tion and getting them applied properly 
is a lifetime job!” Mr. Grant declared. 
“I would say that our success can be 
measured by the number of dealers 
we have been able to get to use this 
plan in its entirety and to use it prop- 
erly. The ideal organization would 
be one in which every salesman and 
every dealer did these things and did 
them because he believed they were 
the right things to do. 

“These seven points can be present- 
ed, illustrated and emphasized in 
innumerable ways and in _ infinite 
variety of dress, but they are the same 
fundamental seven points. Presenting, 
illustrating and emphasizing them in 
many ways is the sales promotion 
man’s job and his job is never fin- 
ished.” 

Mr. Grant is a small man physically 
and is now fifty years old. His one 
hobby is a model farm of 300 acres 
near Dayton, where he spends most 
of his week-ends. He likes ‘‘to see 
things grow’ (other things as well as 
sales), ‘to breed stock, and to take a 
little exercise out in the open.” He 
plays golf, too, “about twice a year.” 
He claims to have no pet aversions. 


The Sales Managers’ 
Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 679) 

ren of the Armour Mission; by inter- 
esting retailers in a premium child’s 
express wagon — reaching parents 
through the children; and by popular 
appeal picture schemes, religious sub- 
jects, homely humor, enlargements of 
portraits, etc. 

It is regrettable that so valuable a 
contribution to this subject should be 
made a little harder to use than is 
necessary by the repeated misplacing 
of topical cross-heads, not before but 
after the paragraphs’ they describe. The 
apparent explanation is typographic 
balance; but even if a cross-head comes 
at the very top or very bottom of a 
page it ought to be prefixed and not 


annexed to the section it is used to 
title. 


Albert J. Slomanson has been elected 
vice-president in charge of the archi- 
tectural and industrial advertising de- 
partment of the Littlehale Advertising 
Agency, New York. 

Mr. Slomanson has written consider- 
bly for trade magazines on industrial 
ind architectural subjects. His new 
00k, “Space Buying and Selling’’ is 
ust off the press. 
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Executives everywhere are voicing praise for 


this latest May & Malone Sales Help. 
This booklet which is brim full of sales in- 


centives—advanced data for setting attainable 
sales quotas and other valuable information— 
is yours for the asking. It is only a part of 
the May & Malone Sales Increasing Plan. 


This valuable book, 


proiusely illustrat- 
ed, is a part of our 
plan to help you 
“build a permanent 
sales structure.” 


In addition to the booklet you will receive 
other valuable and interesting sales building 
data. 


Fill out and send in the coupon below today. 
Absolutely no obligation. 


MAY & MALONE, Inc. 
Wholesale Dealers 
37 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY & MALONE, Inc., 
37 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: 


Without obligation please send us copy of “Building a Permanent Sales 
Structure” and other sales helps mentioned above. 


We would also like a copy of the 1929 RED BOOK. 


Sales Manager 


Company 


Address 
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More Facts and Less Bunk 


in Letters to Salesmen 
(Continued from page 665) 


the fact that he had not heard a word 
from them in three weeks, and, as he 
expressed it, he ‘didn’t want to be 
with a firm that he wasn’t sure was 
still in business or not!” 

So, you sales managers who wonder 
how you can increase the efficiency of 
your organization, try the perfectly 
simple little Scie of writing your men 
a warm, cordial, sincere letter at least 
once a week. Put inspiration and en- 
couragement into these letters, but 
don’t overdo the “pep.” I have seen 
lots of ‘put your shoulder to the 
wheel, boys’ letters that had better re- 
mained unwritten. The keynote of 
letters to salesmen, or in fact, to any- 
one else, should be sincerity. Make 
them ring true. 


Can’t Preach to a Salesman 


If a ginger-up letter is not sincere, 
if it is superficial, or preachy, the sales- 
man will spot it immediately, and 
throw it away in disgust. Inexperi- 
enced sales managers often make this 
mistake of sending their men letters 
that don’t ring true. You cant 
“preach” to a salesman who amounts 
to anything at all. You can instruct 
him, and help him, and he will listen 
to you, if you talk to him in a spirit 
of fellowship and common sense and 
good will. 

Some sales managers believe that all 
their letters to their men should con- 
tain something of a practical nature. 
“The boys won’t fall for any hot air,” 
they say. Others take the opposite 
view, and claim that salesmen resent 
being told how to do their work, and 
that purely inspirational letters are 
therefore the thing. It has been my 
own personal experience that both 
types of letters should be used. 

Should these letters to salesmen be 
special, personally dictated messages to 
each individual, or is it practical and 
resultful to send out a general letter 
to che whole force? That’s a question 
which sales managers have been dis- 
cussing pro and con for many years. 
To get some up-to-the-minute opinions 
I recently wrote to a number of sales 
executives in various lines, asking them 
these questions: 

1. Outside of your special, personal 
correspondence with each individual 
salesman, to what extent do you send 
your entire sales force general inspira- 
tional letters or bulletins? Monthly? 
Weekly? At irregular intervals? None 
at all? 


\ 


2. Have you been able to lay your 
finger on traceable results from these 
letters over a period of time? 

3. If you send out practically no 
general letters of this kind at all, what 
are your reasons? 

4. If you do send out general letters 
regularly, are they personally typewrit- 
ten, or are they multigraphed or mime- 
ographed? Do you use a special let- 
terhead of any kind? Do you find that 
it pays to liven up these bulletins by 
means of cartoons or other illustra- 
tions? 

As I had rather anticipated, the re- 
plies were pretty evenly divided. 

H. S. Bothfeld, vice-president of 
Lockwood Brackett Company, castile 
soap manufacturers, speaks first for the 
general letters or bulletins. He says: 

“General inspirational bulletins are 
sent out on the average of once a 
week. We try not to force these mes- 
sages and therefore have no specific 
mailing dates. Sometimes two bulle- 
tins will go out one week and none 
the next. In the course of a month, 
however, there will be at least four 
such bulletins. 


Tone Up Morale 


“There is no question at all but 
what these bulletins tone up and bet- 
ter the morale of the sales force. For 
test purposes we have omitted them 
for a period of four or five weeks 
with resulting decline in sales opti- 
mism and results. 

“Such general letters are sometimes 
personally typewritten and sometimes 
multigraphed, depending upon specific 
messages. At times special letterheads 
are used. While we have not taken 
advantages of the use of cartoons, they 
undoubtedly have their place.” 

A similar expression comes from 
Eugene Skinner, Skinner Manufactur- 
ing Company (macaroni products) : 
“Outside of our personal correspond- 
ence with each individual salesman, 
we constantly send out salesmen’s bul- 
letins similar to the one enclosed with 
this letter. These don’t go out at reg- 
ular intervals, but as often as we have 
any ideas that are of any value, we 
put them in bulletins and send them 
out in mimeographed form. Some- 
times there will be two or three in one 
day. 

“In answer to your second question, 
‘Have we been able to lay our finger 
on traceable results from these letters 
over a period of time?’ The answer is 


‘yes, in that we have noticed tha: 
when we got up one of these bulletin: 
we can feel it in our volume of busi. 
ness.” 

The sample bulletin mentioned by 
Mr. Skinner is a short one, so I quot: 
it verbatim: 

“Subject: Let the Women Do th: 
Work. 

“On at least one of our items most 
of you men are not doing the business 
you should. 

“Most of you have either wives, 
sweethearts or sisters who would like 
to make some spending money and, 
for instance, if you are not doing the 
business you know you should on Fruit 
Pectin, why not give this item to them 
on the same basis you have it, and let 
them go work on it and see what they 
can do? 

“If you are doing the volume that 
you think you should and are making 
good headway on macaroni products, 
Raisin-Bran and Fruit Pectin, let them 
try Cheesroni. 


Let Womenfolks Sell 


“We are pretty positive that if you 
would take one of our items on which 
you are now earning practically no 
profit and let the women folks under- 
stand that hereafter they will be paid 
all ‘brokerage on this item, that a vol- 
ume in your territory would soon be 
started on same.—yYours _ sincerely 
and respectfully, Skinner Manufactur- 
ing Company, ‘Organized Knowledge 
Applied Is Power.’ ” 

Another user of general mimeo- 
graphed bulletins to salesmen is P. 
R. Westcott, sales manager, Westcott 
Hosiery Mills, who makes this terse 
comment: “All the results we get are 
through these bulletins. They get 
definite results.” 

Henry L. Doherty & Company write: 
“We keep in touch with our salesmen 
through our semi-weekly house organ, 
‘Securities Salesmen.’ We are able to 
trace results from this.” 

Lee Comegys, assistant to the sales 
manager, Addressograph Company, 
writes: ““Addressograph Company does 
not use general inspirational letters to 
its salesmen. All inspirational articles 
are carried in the ‘Addressograph-er, 
which is issued twice monthly. We 
have other bulletins to salesmen which 
are issued at irregular intervals, but 
these have to do either with technical 
matters or confidential matters that we 
do not care to put in our regular pub- 
lication. 

“Naturally, the results obtained 
from the publication of ‘Addresso 
graph-er’ are intangible, but we cer- 
tainly would not consider for a minute 
discontinuing this important publica- 
tion. We know it is carefully read by 
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our employes—particularly our sales- 
men, and this is one means we have 
of maintaining general contact with 
them.” 

The “Addressograph-er,” the house 
organ which Mr. Comegys mentions, is 
17 by 24 inches in size, of four or 
more pages, and resembles a news- 
paper. It is printed on highly coated 
paper, and makes liberal use of car- 
toons, photographs and other illustra- 
tions. Sales contests are also played 
up strongly. 

Now let’s climb over to the other 
side of the fence. First, there’s the 
brief but pointed comment of M. G. 
Burnett, general manager, Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., who in response to my 


. question, “If you send out no general 


letters to your salesmen, what are 
your reasons?’’ replies: ‘“‘Salesmen are 
intelligent enough to be bored.” 

Next is this interesting comment of 
P. H. Pumphrey, The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company: “Inspirational let- 
ters play a negligible part in our sales 
scheme. 

“The products that we sell, rust-re- 
sisting Armco ingot iron and special 
finish and drawing steel sheets, are 
sold on a performance basis. Our 
salesmen are of the engineering type, 
and their sales presentation follows 
economic lines, interpreting our prod- 
ucts in terms of money saved and 
greater profit to the industries Armco 
serves. 


Regular Informative Bulletins 


“Quite regularly we send the men 
informative bulletins—facts on sales 
made in other districts—growing uses 
for Armco ingot iron—and the opin- 
ions of the users of Armco products 
as reported to the various individuals 
on the staff. Such bulletins confine 
themselves entirely to the facts of the 
case, usually being an extract from 
field reports. 

“We find that our men, supplied 
with the correct facts, have no difh- 
culty in generating the enthusiasm 
necessary carefully to interpret Armco 
products and services to our prospec- 
tive customers. 

“I suspect that our experience is 
typical of what you will find in a great 
many engineering industries, and just 
the reverse of that in industries where 
large numbers of salesmen are selling 
a non-technical product.” 

S. W. Cunningham, U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, writes: “We 
are not in favor of what you call 
‘general inspirational letters or bulle- 
tins,’ and the reason for it is simply 
that we feel that a great many times 
they lack sincerity. So long as our 
sales force is small enough for us to 
take up with them individually the 


Fort Worth is the third healthiest city 
in the entire United States 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Where the West Begins 
Is in Prosperity Land 


} pons a long ttime Fort Worth was thought of as the outstanding 
cow town of the nation. It is the center of the cattle and packing 
industry of Texas and the Southwest but far removed from a typical 
cow town of the last century. 

Fort Worth is a great manufacturing center. Its packing house 
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conditions for their territory, we feel 
very sure that we will never go in for 
the general line of letters.” 

C. H. Bauer, manager, jobbers’ divi- 
sion, L. H. Gilmer Company (fan 
belts), has a very good reason for not 
writing many general letters or bulle- 
tins to his men, and that is that he is 
in personal contact with all twenty- 
three of them a number of times dur- 
ing the year. Not only does he visit 
them frequently in their respective ter- 
ritories, but he has individuals or small 
groups of them into the factory almost 
constantly. 

The final contribution to this sympo- 
sium of opinions is this very interest- 
ing letter from R. A. Witherell, vice- 
president, C. F. Church Manufacturing 
Company (toilet seats) : 

“This is rather a broad subject to 
attempt to analyze, as of course dif- 
ferent businesses have different types 
of salesmen, and where periodical and 
inspirational bulletins might be of a 
help to certain types of sales organiza- 
tions, they would be useless or a detri- 
ment to others. 

“In our particular case the only 
periodical bulletins which we send out 
to our men are monthly records of the 
standing of each man, comparatively 
with the rest of the country. These 
bulletins are. eagerly watched for by 
our salesmen, and they really do a 
great deal of good. Each man seems 
determined to better his standing 
month after month. 

“Other than this, however, we do 
not believe in illustrated or periodical 
letters which are ostensibly directed at 
the men to sell them on the idea of 
working harder or working Saturday 
mornings, or commenting on one hun- 
dred and one other different subjects 
which such letters usually cover. 


Insult to Intelligence 


“Our sales organization consists of 
about forty-five men, all exceptionally 
intelligent types, the large majority of 
whom are college men, and I feel that 
for this type of man, at any rate, such 
letters are ridiculous and really an in- 
sult to their intelligence. 

“In the first place, with a sales per- 
sonnel set-up such as we happen to 
have, the executives of our company 
have always made it a point to per- 
sonally know each man and in turn 
want the salesmen to personally know 
the executives of our company. 

“This being the case, you can appre- 
ciate that weekly letters on the usual 
subjects that some concerns use would 
be on the face of them a failure solely 
because of their more or less stereo- 
typed expressions coming from execu- 
tives they know personally. 

“By the same token, if any or all of 
our men need bolstering for one reason 


or another, how much better it is that 
they get a personal letter from an ex- 
ecutive they know, pointing out frank- 
ly and openly any criticisms or sugges- 
tions which the company has to offer 
that particular man. 

“It has been our experience that 
such letters, when necessary, do more 
to right a situation and to gain a man’s 
confidence than all the ‘pep’ letters in 
the world would attempt to accom- 
plish. 

“Our regular sales bulletins which 
cover general matters pertaining to our 
business, such as new styles, prices, 
policies, etc., we typewrite and sign 
personally. 

“I might add that it has been inter- 
esting to me to notice weekly bulletins 
and inspirational letters which some 
firms send out to their salesmen, and 
at the same time watch the reaction. 
Almost without exception the consen- 
sus of opinion is expressed by the 
word most of them use, ‘bunk.’ 

“In the same breath, all of these 
men have been intensely interested in 
getting bulletins showing their respec- 
tive sales volume standing as compared 
with other territories and other men.” 


Some Conclusions 


What are some of the conclusions to 
be drawn from this discussion? These 
seven seem to me to be paramount: 

1. Frequent letters to salesmen are 
not so vital if the sales manager keeps 
in close personal touch with his men. 

2. There are plenty of sales man- 
agers who report success from the use 
of general letters or bulletins. Like- 
wise, there are plenty who rely solely 
upon personal correspondence with 
each individual salesman. 

3. General letters or bulletins seem, 
as a rule, to be more successful in or- 
ganizations selling consumer goods 
like food products, toilet articles, etc., 
or specialties like adding machines, 
vacuum cleaners, office supplies, etc. 

4. Personal, individual correspond- 
ence seems to work best with the 
engineering type of salesman, or with 
the high-calibred, highly remunerated 
college-graduate type. 

5. There is a tendency among con- 
cerns who use general letters or bulle- 
tins to send them out frequently but 
irregularly, rather than with the idea, 
“We must get out a letter of some 
kind every week.” 

6. Many concerns with large selling 
organizations are turning to the use of 
the printed internal house organ for 
keeping in touch with their men. 

7. Whether general or individual 
letters are used, they should contain 
plenty of concrete, practical sales facts 
and figures — usable ammunition 
which the salesman can immediately 
cash in on. 
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Color Advertising Formula 


Nears Completion 


(Continued from page 676) 


demonstrates, by means of photo- 
micrographs of various halftone dots, 
the making of halftone plates and the 
characteristics of various halftone dots 
on various papers. 

Even with the release of this man- 
ual, the work of color standardization 
is not to be accounted complete. On 
the contrary, it will carry on continu- 
ously. The standardization committee 
has repeatedly warned that the stand- 
ard colors decided upon are not 
perfect process colors from a theo- 
retical viewpoint. Compromises have 
been made for various practical con- 
siderations, especially to secure inks 
which are permanent. Very few of 
the inks formerly used by engravers 
are fast to sunlight. The reformers 
feel that they have won something in 
fostering standard inks that are rea- 
sonably permanent and that are now 
available from most of the leading ink 
makers. It is the hope that gradually, 
as manufacture is perfected, standard 
inks will be evolved that will more 
nearly approach theoretical perfection. 


Two Years of Tests 


The formula for standardized color 
work, now approaching completion, is 
the fruit of more than two years of 
tests and exploration on the part of 
the American Institute's committee, 
aided by sympathizers such as the 
committee on mechanical production 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. It was not dif- 
ficult to arrive at the proper colors. 
It was feasible, ales at a com- 
paratively early stage of the work, to 
determine what shades of red, blue 
and yellow should be used and to fix 
the various gradations of intensity. 
Time has been required, however, to 
reconcile engravers, printers and 
papermakers to the standards and to 
prove their flexibility for use on 
coated, super-calendered and machine- 
finish paper; not to mention the 
needed adaptability to wet and dry 
printing, and to slow and fast presses. 
Confidence grew steadily from the 
time of the first test of six subjects 
at Rogers and Company, two years 
and more ago, when the reproduction 
with standard colors was better, with 
the same plates, than the work with 
the heterogeneous colors chosen by 
the various engravers, with the excep- 
ton of one subject where the strong 
purple blue of the original plate could 
not be easily reproduced by the red 


and blue-green of the standard colors. 
The colors used in that test were fur- 
nished by seven or eight ink houses. 
Before the run was completed the inks 
of three different manufacturers were 
mixed, with entirely satisfactory results. 


Marland Decentralizes 
Marketing Structure; 
Jervis Takes Charge 


As a part of a new plan for decentral- 
ization of the marketing organization 
of the Marland Oil Company, Ponca 
City, Oklahoma, the present wholesale 
and retail divisions have been consoli- 
dated into five districts in central and 
eastern United States, with regional 
headquarters in New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and Ponca 
City, it has just been announced by 
Daniel J. Moran, president. 

The program will be under the super- 
vision ot William Jervis of Chicago, 
who has just been appointed vice- 
president in charge of trathc and sales. 
For more than a year Mr. Jervis has 
been engaged independently in the 
sale of lubricating oils to railroads, 
and prior to that was in charge of rail- 
toad sales and traffic for the Texas 
Corporation. 

H. J. Kennedy, until recently chief of 
the marketing department, will be- 
come sales manager for the Marland 
Company, and O. B. Lloyd, assistant 
to Mr. Kennedy under the former ar- 
rangement, becomes assistant sales 
manager. 

J. E. Moorhead of Salt Lake City was 
recently appointed advertising mana- 
ger. 

Wesley I. Nunn, former wholesale 
manager, is to be in charge of the Pon- 
ca City district, with A. W. Horton as 
assistant. The new manager of the 
Kansas City division is George J. 
Woods, who goes from Ponca City, 
where he formerly was manager of the 
retail marketing department. Mr. Jer- 
vis will be in charge of the Chicago 
district; F. E. Miller, former whole- 
sale department manager for the Kan- 
sas City division, is transferred to New 
York as manager, and V. C. Elmquist 
now in charge of the wholesale divi 
sion at Minneapolis, will remain in 
charge of that division. 
Decentralization of the marketing de- 
partment is to be accompanied by a 
decentralization of accounting and 
credit departments, Mr. Moran said. 
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which depends for its prosperity upon 
elaborate machinery, which in turn 
represents the investments of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and depends 
on its profits for tremendous output. 
A plant of this type might well be 
able to increase its capacity to include 
millions of dollars of sales outside the 
United States based upon direct ship- 
ments, but could not hope to justify 
the staggering investment to cater to 
the needs of a scant ten million and 
scattered population. 

For Canada is not an automatic 
market place wherein lie the fortunes 
of every manufacturer in the United 
States who produces a worthy product. 
For the present and perhaps for the 
next decade there will be thousands 
of American manufacturers who 
should do no more than prove by 
investigation that they are not yet— 
and perhaps never will be—in a posi- 
tion to make profits in Canada. 


Partial to Home Products 


It should also be understood that 
there is a decidedly warm spot in the 
Canadian consumer’s mind for those 
who add directly to Canada’s pros- 
perity by manufacturing in Canada. 
In certain districts and at certain 
times it is reported that there is a 
prejudice against goods made outside 
Canada—a prejudice which does not 
focus upon the products of any other 
one country, but which is bred from 
the desire for Canada’s most rapid 
advancement rather than in distrust or 
envy of those outside Canada. 

Contrasted with our home market 
in the United States, this truth is one 
which is difficult for the average 
manufacturer to comprehend. ‘Made 
in the U. S. A.” means all too little 
to the average consumer in the United 
States. The tremendously rapid ex- 
panse of Canada Dry ginger ale cer- 
tainly proves that there is no prejudice 
against “Canada” on the label of a 
product sold in the United States. As 
a matter of fact, I have repeatedly 
known cases where Canada Dry, al- 
though now made in the United 
States, was the selection because it was 
made in Canada—in the mind of the 
buyer. 

Canada is unique among world 
markets because of the extraordinaty 
consuming capacity of its relatively 
small population, the rapidity with 
which its purchasing power is grow- 
ing, the variety of products which it 


requires and the ingenuity in sales 
methods necessitated by the spirited 
competition prevailing. 

How much have Canadians to 
spend? 

That part of the Canadian market 
ordinarily accessible under present 
conditions contains about 9,000,000 
people, about one-third of whom are 
employed in gainful occupations with 
a current annual productive power of 
approximately $2,000 per capita, or 
six billion dollars. The estimated 
wealth of the Dominion is in 
the neighborhood of twenty-seven 
billions, or $3,000 per capita for its 
nine million inhabitants. 

How much do they actually spend? 

Deducting Canadian exports, $1,- 
239,000,000 in 1927, from the domes- 
tic production, about $6,000,000,000, 
and adding the imports, $1,087,000,- 
000, we have the remarkable total of 
$5,848,000,000 for the Dominion’s 
consumption of goods and _ services 
last year, or nearly $650 per capita 
for the entire population and almost 
$1,950 per capita for the three 
million Canadians gainfully employed 
in 1927. 


A Stake of $9,000 


In other words, if we confine our 
attention to the three million people 
in Canada who may be regarded as 
producers—the men and women who 
are earning the national income—we 
find that, on the average, each one 
has a stake of $9,000 in the country 
in the form of actually developed 
natural resources, land, buildings, im- 
plements, machinery, automobiles, in- 
vestments and cash, and in addition 
to that an annual income of $2,000, 
of which $1,950 is spent for current 
needs. 

The spectacular increase in Canada’s 
productivity, and ,consequently, in its 
purchasing power, is evident from an 
examination of the official estimates, 
which show that annual gross produc- 
tion in 1924 was somewhat less than 
five billions. The gain was a billion 
dollars in three years—no less than 
20 per cent. 

As might be expected, imports grew 
also during those three years, and as 
might not be expected, grew even 
more rapidly, mounting from $808,- 
000,000 in 1924 to $1,087,000,000 
in 1927—35 per cent. 

And imports are still growing. 
During the first half of 1928 they 
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were $589,000,000 or over 10 per cent 
larger than during the corresponding 
period in 1927. 

The reasons for the remarkable 
growth of Canada’s productivity are: 
More and more wheat and other 
“money crops” are being produced. 
Agriculture yielded $1,530,000,000 in 
1924 and $1,736,000,000 in 1927. 
The 1928 wheat crop is by far the 
largest ever harvested; its quality is 
good and it is being profitably mar- 
keted. 

Canada’s forests are producing more 
lumber, pulp and paper. The Domin- 
ion has surpassed the United States 
in the output of newsprint. Forestry 
yielded $434,000,000 in 1924 and 
probably $500,000,000 in 1927. 

Mineral development, still in its 
infancy, is a lusty youngster, growing 
bigger and bigger each year—$230,- 
000,000 in 1924 and $245,000,000 in 
1927. New areas are constantiy being 
explored, prospected and brought into 
production. 


Secondary Production 


The three outstanding items of 
primary production have been men- 
tioned. There remain the principal 
factors in secondary production— 
manufactures and construction. 

Manufactures had a gross produc- 
tion value of $2,695,000,000 in 1924 
and it is conservatively calculated that 
the total in 1927 was around $3,250,- 
000,000. 

Construction advanced from $287,- 
688,000 in 1924 to $396,000,000 in 
1927, and the projects under way this 
year are expected to establish a new 
record. 

Industrial activity and building are 
swinging along at high speed. 

What does Canada consume? The 
best answer is that, being our neigh- 
bor, Canada can easily look into the 
American show window, with the re- 
sult that the Dominion buys almost 
as many different things as we do. 
Canada produces or imports nearly 
every imaginable commodity, from 
Palm Beach suits and straw hats to 
fur coats and ear muffs; from needles 
and pins to giant locomotives and 
huge machinery. 

The American manufacturer can 
safely conclude that more or less of 
his particular product is marketable 
in Canada if it can possibly be used 
‘here—and most things can be. 

Of course, manufacturers do not 
overlook a market like Canada. They 
‘ultivate it enthusiastically. There- 
‘ore, competition is speedily becoming 
s keen in the Dominion as it is in 
the United States. 

(The conclusion to this article will 
‘:ppear in SALES MANAGEMENT fot 
Oecember 22.) 
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Why Shoe Manufacturers Must 
Operate Retail Chains 


(Continued from page 671) 


were added who cried for many styles; 
and in 1921 Regal had about 1,000 
dealers, 60 owned stores, and over 
2,500 styles. At the close of the war, 
when the shoe business faced its 
blackest period, a radical move was 
made. The company returned to its 
first plan of one price, one quality, 
one profit. Dealer business, built up 
over a period of 14 years, was dis- 
continued; styles were cut to 120 in 
number. Among the results, business 
of factory outlets increased to the ex- 
tent that loss of dealer trade was com- 
pensated for within nine months, with 
reduction of costs in all departments. 

George R. Kinney opened a family 
shoe store in Waverly, New York, in 
1894, investing in it his total capital, 
$1,500. He expanded into another, 
and then another; by 1919 the chain 
had grown to 40 units. At this point 
four factories were purchased by the 
company to assure a constant supply 
of shoes of the desired quality and 
price. The chain now totals 315 stores; 
in the meantime another factory has 


been added. 


Started as a Wholesaler 


The Diamond Shoe Corporation is 
an example of a wholesaler who went 
from jobbing, to manufacturing, to re- 
tailing. Established in 1900, Diamond 
conducted a wholesale business sole- 
ly, until 1912, when it bought a shoe 
plant and started manufacturing me- 
dium-priced men’s and women’s shoes. 
In 1924, to insure a steady output in 
all seasons, the concern bought the A. 
S. Beck chain of 11 stores, now num- 
bering 55. The corporate structure at 
present includes the holding company, 
Diamond Shoe Company (Delaware), 
which controls manufacture; Diamond 
Shoe Company (New York), which 
conducts a wholesale business, distrib- 
uting to independent dealers and vari- 
ous chains; and the A. S. Beck Cor- 
poration, which operates the chain 
selling men’s and women’s shoes at a 
uniform price of five dollars, with 
stores in New York, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. 

If these brief histories were extend- 
ed to cover the whole industry, one 
fact would be common to all: through 
whatever entrance a company ap- 
proached the business—manufacturing, 
wholesaling or retailing—union of the 
three, in some form, became necessary 
to the steady, uninterrupted flow of 
goods between producer and consumer. 


The majority of larger shoe manuv- 
facturers distribute their products 
through three channels.* They still 
maintain their independent dealers to 
whom they sell direct; they sell 
through exclusive agencies; and they 
own chains or groups of stores. As a 
general, but often broken, rule, the in- 
dependent dealer distributes in small 
cities and towns, the exclusive agency 
in medium-sized cities; and the fac- 
tory-owned store in large cities where 
rents are high. 


Figures on Efficiency 


The sales volume of five manufac- 
turers through each channel indicates 
the efficiency of different systems. Fig- 
ures have been grouped to conceal 
the identity of companies. Five man- 
ufacturers reported distribution 
through 5,975 independent dealers, 
and 357 factory-owned stores and 
agencies combined, making 94 pet 
cent of the outlets independent, and 6 
per cent of the outlets factory-owned 
and exclusive. Sales figures of shoes 
sold through the group representing 
6 per cent of the total outlets were as 
follows for individual manufacturers: 
35 per cent, 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 
70 per cent and 80 per cent. The 
average is somewhere between 60 per 
cent and 70 per cent, for the extremes 
show an unusually large number of in- 
dependents, or concentration in fac- 
tory-owned outlets. 

The one-sidedness is of course off- 
set to no small degree by the fact that 
exclusive agents and factory-owned 
stores enjoy the best locations in 
thickly settled sections; the privilege 
of selling in large volume is well paid 
for in the form of rent, especially by 
the factory store. Yet chain store 
Operators as well as manufacturers 
have been able to carry this overhead 
through efficient management. One 
hears, again and again, that independ- 
ents with the ability to secure and 
hold valuable sites do not remain 
single-store operators long; they de- 
velop chains of their own. 

A few manufacturers frankly ad- 
mit that certain of their stores do not 


*(Hereafter “independent dealer” will 
be used to designate privately owned 
stores which do not specialize to any great 
extent in any one line; “exclusive agency 
to describe the privately owned indepenc- 
ent store which concentrates on the proc- 
ucts of a single manufacturer and oper- 
ates under the trade name; “‘factory-own: 
store” as already defined.) 


~ 
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pay and never have paid. I. Miller, for 
instance, regards the most expensive 
factory-owned stores as necessary to the 
good will of the company. Atlantic 
City and Palm Beach stores, in particu- 
lar,-are looked upon as service stations 
to the fashionable world. The good- 
will developed in these stores during 
the busy seasons is spread countrywide 
by guests of the local resorts, and sales 
there contribute a fair index to trends 
in wealthy circles. 

Among manufacturers of expensive 
shoes the factory-owned store is con- 
sidered of high advertising value and 
of real help to the independent dealer 
and exclusive agency; side street deal- 
ers take pride in selling Fifth Avenue 
shoes, and attractive factory-owned 
stores send customers to them. For 
such companies as Ground Gripper, 
whose shoes demand special selling, 
the stores do necessary educational 
work. The cheaper the shoe, how- 
ever, the more the independent re- 
sents factory retailing. 

Although a small number of fac- 
tory-owned stores are operated at a 
loss, so far as immediate profit is con- 
cerned, they are the exceptions; most 
of them are required to stand on their 
own feet. 

It is true that few manufacturers’ 
early stores were very successful. But 


Current Business 


Among the excitements of the stock 
market, the abnormal money rates and 
the activities of the Christmas trade 
ordinary indications of trends last 
week were obscured. To add to the 
confusion comparative bank debit fig- 
ures were thrown out of line by the 
Thanksgiving holiday, and this was 
true also of the railroad freight load- 
ings. Most reports agreed that holi- 
day business was in very large volume. 
As evidence of increasing public buy- 
ing power a good deal of attention 
was given to the report of the savings 
bank division of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association showing unprecedent- 
ed gains in savings. The total was 
found to exceed $28,400,000, con- 
tributed by 53,000,000 depositors. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended De- 
cember 6 amounted to, $16,093,715,- 
100, a gain of 40 per cent over the 
same week last year. Forty-nine cities 
cutside New York reported clearings 
‘hat were 17 per cent higher than in 
927, only eleven being on a lower 
evel. The five-day week debits 
gainst individual accounts for the 
‘eek ended December 5 totaled $16,- 
93,718,000, an advance of 19.2 per 
ent. 


this was not due to anything inherent 
in the system. It was mismanagement, 
admittedly. The stores were step- 
children, watched with suspicion by 
independents and agencies who re- 
sented encroachment; and they were 
too few in number to admit of high- 
paid control. They were run from 
what was then the factory point of 
view. The manufacturer made what 
he thought the consumer wanted and, 
if the buyer hesitated, tried to cram 
it down his throat. Naturally the 
factory-owned store of that time made 
little contribution to retailing. 

The chain store organizations, how- 
ever, with no factory theory as to what 
the public wanted, save what the pub- 
lic actually bought, were applying 
engineering methods to retail selling 
too successfully to be ignored. 

And learning from the chain that, 
right or wrong, goods must please the 
customer, the manufacturer started to 
fit his factory to the public. 

How this has been accomplished, 
different systems for putting it into 
effect, advantages and disadvantages 
of manufacturers’ direct contact with 
the consumer, and the trend of pro- 
ducers at one extreme and of chain 
stores at the other toward common- 
ground midway, will be covered in 
succeeding articles. 


Indices 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight loadings in the five- 
day week ended December 1 filled only 
899,904 cars, 18,701 less than in the 
six-day week last year and 151,433 less 
than in 1926. Distribution continues 
on a large scale, but it still falls con- 
siderably short of the volume of two 
years ago. 


Credit Conditions 


Money rates, governed largely by stock 
market conditions, were very stiff last 
week—7 to 12 for call money, 714 to 
734, for time money, and 514 to 534 
for commercial paper. 


Margin of Profits 


Commodity prices continued to sag, 
the Irving Fisher index dropping to 
97.1 from 97.3 the week before. This 
is the lowest average since March and 
compares with 100.3, the high for the 
year in September. 


Lee Wichelns, for several years assis- 
tant advertising manager of the Kol- 
ster Radio Corporation, New York, 
and at one time connected with the 
advertising department of C. Brandes, 
Inc., has been promoted to advertising 
manager of the Kolster company. 
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Account Changes 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION, 
Shell oil and gasoline, to D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company of St. Louis. 


C. D. OsBorRN Company, Chicago, 
gloves for men, to Quinlan Company, 
there. 


DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY, Plym- 
outh, New Hampshire, athletic goods, 
to Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., of Bos- 
ton. 


J. L. Prescott COMPANY, Passaic, 
New Jersey, and Philadelphia, ‘‘Oxol’” 
and other household specialties, to the 
Eugene McGuckin Company of Phila- 
delphia. 


ACETOL PRropucts, INc., New York 
City, Cel-O-Glass, to the Blackman 
Company, there. 


VOLLRATH COMPANY, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, enameled kitchen ware, 
cooking utensils, etc., to Dunham- 
Lesan Company, Chicago. 


TOWER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of Boston, exercising machine, to Nel- 
son, Duncan & "Harlow, there. 


FERRY HatT MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, New York, ‘Famous Ferry 
felts,’ to Cleveland & Shaw, Inc 
there. 
Rem, MurpdocH & COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, food products, to the Mason, 
Warner Company, Inc., there. 

MOTH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Low- 
ell, Massachusetts, to Albert Frank & 
Company, Boston. 


“3 


VARIETY Foop PRoDUCTs COMPANY, 
New York, to manufacture food prod- 
ucts for international distribution, to 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., there. 
Magazines, newspapers, trade papers 
and radio. 
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